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THE BURKES AND THE FARRINGTONS. 


BY ELLA LATROBE. 


RS. MARY FARRINGTON was sitting, 
silent and alone, in her pretty little par- 
lor; and, where everything was neat and in 
good keeping, she was the neatest and the pret- 
tiest object. If her husband could have seen 
her just then, he would have thought so—and 
yet, to quote Charles Kingsley with a various 
reading: 
“Men must toil, and women must pout.” 

You deny it, madam? And pray what are 
you doing now? A frown is certainly first- 
cousin to a pout, and gan you truly say that 
you never, no never, let your face be clouded ? 
Some women never are discontented, you say. 
Perhaps that is so; but we fear that such 
women are not very energetic. The “moral 
force of indignation” is certainly a power in 
the world; and discontent is a good incentive 
toexertion. But even a locomotive rests some- 
times; and the spur may be spared when we 
have reached a proper pause in a journey. 

Mary Farrington, as we have said, had a 
nice little parlor. But the being forced to con- 
fess that it was little, destroyed, this morning, 
all its attractiveness in her eyes. For Mrs. 
Jane Burke’s parlors (in the plural) were 
three times as large. Mary Farrington had a 
sweet-toned piano, with quite enough of the 
forte for her small house. And upon it lay 
her husband’s flute, which had accompanied 
her in the days of courtship, not so very long 
ago, and still came in service upon occasion— 
though the occasions were not nearly so fre- 
quent as they should have been. Why is it 
that ladies, after having spent no end of time 
and money on their music, let all their profi- 
ciency be forgotten after marriage? Mary’s 
was a perfect little jewel of an instrument— 
but, Jane Burke had a Grand piano! 
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bought it, a miracle of fitness, neatness, beauty 
and economy, for it would “turn,” look almost 
as well on the reverse as on the right side, and 
last so much longer. Jane Burke’s carpet 
would not “turn,” but it was splendid, and its 
heavy pile had made Mary’s feet so tender that 
morning, that her own carpet seemed actually 
to bruise them. 

The unhappy frame of mind in which Mrs. 
Farrington bemoaned herself, was produced 
by a call which she had just made upon her 
old friend and schoolmate, Mrs. Jane Burke. 
Mary could not understand why they two, 
who began life together, should find their ways 
so very divergent. Jane was rolling through 
the world like a queen in a nursery tale; while 
she was creeping through it in such a mean 
way, like a woman in a nursery fact. “ Men 
must toil,” and poor Mr. Farrington was, all 


2 this time, hard at work at his clerk’s desk 


down town—laboring, in the contentedness of 
his heart, to keep up the family comforts which 
his wife viewed so contemptuously. 

Even the thought that Farrington was so in- 
dustrious and diligent did not console his wife. 
Her husband was such a plodder! And Mr. 
Burke, like his wife’s carpet and furniture, was 
splendid! A fine-looking fellow, generous, en- 
terprising, dashing and liberal; while Mr. 
Farrington was—well, Mary was not quite so 
far in possession of the demon of envy as 
utterly to disparage her husband. But she did 
wish, notwithstanding, ghat upon his sterling 
qualities there could be added a little of Mr. 
Burke’s polish, generosity and ambition to keep 
pace with the march of progress. 

So she sat and pondered, looking evil things 
even at the neat card-case and port monnaie 
combined, which she held in her hand. Only 


Mary Farrington’s carpet was, when she ) last Christmas, she considered it such a beauti- 
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ful and appropriate present from her husband, 
To be sure, it was but morocco, while Jane 
Burke’s, she could not help noticing, was 
mother-of-pearl, inlaid with jewelled clasps. 
Everything in the apartment underwent a like 
depreciation in her mind, even to the few choice 
prints, the one oil painting, and the Roger’s 
group, which she and her husband often ad- 
mired together before they had ventured to 
buy, and had often studied since. All the 
articles of ornament in the room had the same 
kind of associations, which Charles Lamb has 
made familiar in his delightful essays: the 
very missionaries of sublunary consolation to 
moderate people of good taste. Everything 
around her had its history; the story of a 
struggle between love for the beautiful, and 
the necessity of “ prudence in affairs.” Every 
addition to the home luxuries had been a tri- 
umph, but in Mrs. Farrington’s discontented 
heart there was triumph no longer. She not 
only reviewed with disgust the homely history 
of all she saw, but, predisposed to sadness, she 
was made really unhappy by the life-like pho- 
tograph of her first-born, whom she had been 
called upon to resign to Him who gave. And 
Jane Burke, she murmured, has all her chil- 
dren. 

But Mary Farrington was not childless. Just 
then her second child, little Totty, came skir- 
mishing in, her face all smiles and treacle, and 
her hands—O dear! Mary Farrington’s revery 
was cut short by the jump she was forced to 
make to save her only fashionable calling cos- 
tume from a double sign manual, which would 
have ruined it forever. 

“Keep away, Totty—do!” screamed the mo- 
ther, while the child chased her with a hilarious 
laugh. Even to Mary, in her present mood, it 
was contagious. Nevertheless, she could not 
help saying to herself—“ Jane Burke has a 
child’s-nurse, and is spared all this trouble.” 
And as she folded away her well-saved finery, 
she added—“ And if she does spoil one dress, 
it makes no matter, when she has dozens.” 

Mary must lay aside the fine lady and de- 
scend to the kitchen, to oversee the dinner, and 
add to the dishes the finish and garnish which 
could not be expeeted from one not very 
efficient maid-of-all-work. Jane Burke, she 
thought, has cook, and chambermaid, and 
waiter, and her husband is thinking of a pair 
of horses, which will introduce coachmen and 
footmen before poor I can escape from answer- 
ing, myself, the door-bell ! 

Mr. Farrington came in to dinner with a 
look of concern which alarmed his wife, and 
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kept her silent—rather adding to the gloom 
which was already upon her face. Her hus- 
band glanced with sad inquiry at her, and said, 
at length—“ Perhaps you have heard already 
the painful news I have to tell ?” 

Mrs. Farrington, seriously alarmed, looked, 
rather than said, that she had heard nothing. 

“Mr. Burke’s youngest child—a charming 
little girl, as you know, was this morning run 
over by a dray and killed.” 

Mary sank into a chair and waited for fur- 
ther particulars. Her heart smote her now, 
and she trembled, pallid with agitation. Her 
husband proceeded— 

“The nurse had her in charge, but, attracted 
by something else, neglected her. The woman 
was recalled too late to her duty, by the screams 
of the bystanders. The child hdd ventured on 
a crossing—an unmanageable horse struck the 
poor little thing down; and it was my awful 
duty to take the disfigured body home to the 
frantic mother.” 

The burden of Jane Burke’s conversation that 
morning had been her treasures of servants, 
and the fidelity and excellent qualities of this 
woman in particular. ‘She had really,” Mrs. 
Burke said, “taken the child’s affections from 
her mother, and it sayed her a world of trou- 
ble.” But trouble saved by the neglect of duty 
brings worse woe and care at the last. 

The dinner was eaten in silence, and Mrs. 
Farrington, without care for fashion or display, 
without card-case in hand, or panier on her 
back, went round to see—she did not hope to 
comfort—her friend. She even took little Totty 
with her, leaving the child at her sister’s house 
as she passed, for she began now to see that one 
servant cannot fairly be left in charge of house, 
and work, and child, at once. Yesterday she 
might have felt it a great annoyance that she 
must always be fastened to the little girl. To- 
day she had no such ungrateful thoughts, but 
shuddered with the reflection that her previous 
neglect might have brought upon her as terri- 
ble a calamity as had befallen her friends. 

It was a sad interview. Mary had prepared 
herself, by the way, to comfort the mother 
whom she expected to find full of self-re- 
proaches. But she found her, instead, full of 
self-justification. The great grief and rebellion 
of Mrs. Burke’s heart was against her husband. 
“Burke blames me/”’ she said. “He is wick- 
edly unreasonable. He will not come near me, 
or suffer me to goto him. He says he hates 
the sight of me, and can only try to forgive me, 
as if I was all to blame.” 

Mary Farrington, as she walked home, 
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thought of her days of grief, when the Master ‘ she saw everything in her pleasant house in the 


called for her first-born, now in Heaven. How 
tenderly her husband had comforted her, and 


striven to conquer his own crushing sorrow, 


that he might soothe her afiliction, 

But evil thoughts are not cured ina day. It 
is strange, but Mary Farrington could not help 
contrasting the magnificence of woe in the 
Burke obsequies with the simple and unosten- 
tatious manner in which her own child had 
been committed to the ground—earth to earth 
and dust to dust. 

And then, Mrs. Burke’s mourning costume 
was so becoming. The two families worshipped 
in the same church, and Mrs. Farrington’s 
critical eyes could see that there were no tem- 
porary expedients in the make-up of the attire 
of the “ family in affliction.” The last modes 
from the “mourning emporium” were conspi- 
cuous in the dress of the mother and surviving 
children; and Mr. Burke, albeit not like Mr. 
Farrington, a constant worshipper, looked so 
distinguished as he performed the public and 
exceptional duty due to society, himself, the 
fashion and his wife. We do not know how 
far Mrs, Farrington’s thoughts might have gone 
in the wrong direction, as she glanced from 
Burke, stately and fashionable even in his 
grief, to her own unassuming husband. But 
she was recalled by the words of petition for 
deliverance “from envy, hatred and malice, 
and all uncharitableness ;” and heartily did she 
join in the response. 

If her thoughts wandered during the rest of 
the service, it was in penitence and self-accu- 
sation. She was not busy with others, but with 
herself. And as she passed from the church, 
she clung to her husband’s arm with an earn- 
estness which it was well for him and for her 
that he could not interpret. It was the hu- 
miliation of affection that she had dared, even 
in her silent thoughts, to disparagehim. And 
she kept the secret that she had dared to rebel, 
even in thought, against what her conscience 
now told her was the goodness of God in her 
behalf. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Farrington was kind to her husband, 
and sadly cheerful, at her Sunday dinner. 
Even the enormities of little Totty, and the 
Sunday mischiefs which the child had done, 
were pleasantly overlooked. For the loss 
which her friends had met reminded her by 
how slight a tenure we hold every joy that we 
feel in living friends. It seemed almost that 
her first marriage comfort had returned, and 
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“light of other days.” She thought that the 
world must have changed; that her husband 
must have improved, so fur did his virtues and 
excellence overtop his infirmities. And even 
those imperfections she was ready to admit 
“leaned to virtue’s side.” If Mr. Burke had 
looked her ideal in church to-day, she could 
not forget his wife’s disclosure of his cruel 
conduct at the time of their deepest sorrow. 
But there really was no change in Mary’s 
house or her husband. It was all in herself. 

Wives sometimes complain that their liege 
lords are not cordial and communicative. Per- 
haps it is the woman’s fault. If a man is ap- 
prehensive that whatever he shall say will be 
met with cold depreciation, he is careful how 
he exposes himself. Men watch women’s 
moods, If the husband perceives that his wife 
is disposed to receive his communication in a 
captious spirit, he will reserve whatever he has 
to say until the lady comes round to the right 
humor. 

Now, Mr. Farrington had been waiting to 
say something to Mary for several days. 
Though he had made no comment on the fact, 
he had seen that an unpleasant spirit was on 
her. To-day the cloud was off. He ventured. 

“Mary, I think we are ready to buy a house. 
And I have three in view from which to 
choose.” 

Mary was delighted, and showed her pleasure 
by coming and sitting down close to her hus- 
band. There was a little, just the least, of the 
spirit of contradiction in her. She could not 
help fearing that her husband’s habitual pra- 
dence would restrain him from such a pur- 
chase as, in her heart, she desired; a decided 
improvement on their present residence. But 
she reserved her objections, and waited to hear. 

“First,” continued Mr. Farrington, “ Burke 
has quietly given me the refusal of his.” 

Mary almost started from her chair, and was 
ready to nail the bargain on the instant. But 
she feared her husband was not quite equal to 
the proper furnishing of such an establishment. 
So she repressed her raptures, and only asked, 
“ What is the price?” 

“Tt will require all my available funds. 
And as much more will remain on mortgage as 
will make our annual payment of interest just 
what our rent is at present. Still, as you have 
always admired that house, I am ready to 
oblige you.” 

“But,” hesitated Mary, “the furnishing?” 

“Tt required five years, or thereabouts, to 
become fixed here,” said Farrington. “With 
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what furniture we have already, I suppose we 
can make the proper additions in the new 
house in about the same time.” 

Mary pondered. She thought of Mrs. 
Burke calling upon her after the change was 
effected. A new carpet she must have, that was 
certain. New curtains would be absolutely 
necessary. But she knew her husband too well 
to believe that he would consent to any such 
full outfit at one purchase as would conceal 
from Mrs. Burke the incongruity of the furni- 
ture of her present modest house when trans- 
ferred to the more pretentious premises. Her 
husband studied her face. If he read her 
thoughts truly, as we suspect, he said nothing. 
After a few moments Mrs. Farrington asked, 
“Why do the Burkes sell ?” 

“Perhaps he wants money in his business; 
or, perhaps he wishes to escape the unpleasant 
associations of the house.” 

“And we shall be moving directly among 
those unpleasant associations,” said Mary. She 
was glad of an objection on this ground; be- 
cause she did not like to tell all her thoughts, 
“We will lay that proposition on the table, and 
take up the next,” she said. 

“The next house is one quite as good as the 
Burkes’, but not in a street as eligible. It is, 
indeed, a better house. And we can pay in 
full for it, and be under no other rent than the 
taxes and repairs.” 

“But the furnishing?” 

“Will be quite as expensive as if we took 
the Burke house. I might leave part of the 
money upon a mortgage, and pay for the in- 
terest of the cost of our furniture at the same 
rate that we now pay rent. Then servants’ 
wages would be a heavier item than at present.” 

Mary Farrington was tempted. She saw 
that she could take either of these desirable re- 
sidences. Half as much of an opening for 
what most women consider a rise in the world 
would have delighted her a few days before— 
whatever trouble it cost her husband. “ You 
are very kind,” she said, nestling up to him. 

Little Totty had fallen asleep on the sofa. 
It was the housemaid’s evening out. The 
blinds were drawn. The fire in the grate was 
bright, and the little parlor was very quiet and 
cosey. I was not present, of course, and did 
not see it; but am inclined to think that Mary 
actually kissed her husband. Dreams of new 
housekeeping satisfaction danced before her. 
But, oh! what a perplexity, she thought, to re- 
move and re-arrange all these things, which, 
in her now happy mood, were as dear to her 
asever, Mr. Farrington calmly and somewhat 
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waggishly smiled, as he looked over his wife’s 
head into the grate, and felt her nestling closer 
and closer to him. 

“T think,” she said at length, “we will not 
take Burke’s house, but the other—that is, if 
we like it, upon examination. You have not 
told me yet the third chance.” 

“JT can buy this house; have henceforth no 
rent to meet, and invest somewhere else a sum 
large enough to yield us the full half of our 
present modest expenses.” 

“You are a jewel of a wise, old-fashioned 
thing of a husband, and as kind as you are 
wise,” said Mary Farrington. 

So that matter was settled. Mary Farring- 
ton’s affection for her husband was comforted 
with the thought that every year the need of 
his exertions would grow less; and her pride, 
moreover, was satisfied that he was quite ready 
to buy the house which the Burkes were ready 
to sell. But her prudence prevented him. It 
was harmless that she could thus congratulate 
herself on her wisdom; and if she deceived 
herself into self-complacency, nobody suffered 
for it. The kitchen madam rang unconscion- 
ably late for admission that Sunday evening; 
but the Farringtons had spent such a pleasant 
evening, that they made no more ado about it 
than a courting couple would, whose evening 
had been auspiciously prolonged. 

The purchase was made. And Mr. Farring- 
ton did not at once tell his wife that for the 
money he saved by the wise conclusion she 
made to remain where they were, he loaned to 
Burke on a bond and mortgage. Mrs. Burke 
had to know it, of course, and fully expected 
that Mary Farrington would put on some slight 
appearance of equality—not to say elation. 
Sut she did not, of course; for she had no 
knowledge of the pretext which the transaction 
would have afforded her. Nor, we think, if 
she had known, would she have been so very 
small as to have indulged herself in any such 
poor triumph. At last Mrs. Burke, having 
talked enigmas to her, explained the riddle by 
making her aware of the negotiation. 

“Why did you not tell me?” Mary asked of 
her husband, more than half offended. 

‘‘ Because I wished to leave you at ease with 
your friend. Now, she herself has told you, 
and that was just what I expected and desired.” 

“But I shall look so small—as if you never 
trusted me!” 

“Not in Mrs. Burke’s eye; for her husband 
never does trust her, and she takes half confi- 
dences as a matter of course. I never conceal 
anything from you—and should have told you 
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THE CHILDREN 








all about this, if I had not been sure that it 
was a secret that would soon betray itself. 
Was I not right ?” 

“You always are; and that is the provoking 
part of it,” said Mary Farrington, laughing. 

We do not say that she is never discontented ; 
but she has learned to strive against the spirit 
of envy. And Mrs. Burke has found that the 
friendship of the Farringtons is worth culti- 
vating; and her husband has insensibly learned 
wisdom at the same time from the gentleman. 
Early married life is a condition of severe 
trial; but if the parties have common sense, all 
things come right at the last. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE W£&ALTHY. 
BY E. ©. 

PITY the rich man’s son; he is surrounded 

by so many temptations to fall into sin, and 
has so few inducements to personal activity. 
The son of the small, but well-to-do farmer, or 
the son of the mechanic, must toil-for the daily 
bread, and this necessitated industry keeps him 
in the path of virtue; and, if he has aspira- 
tions beyond his sphere, these fill his heart as 
with rainbow brilliancy, and lift up his thoughts 
to the One who has all power to bless and pros- 
per his undertakings. 

On the other hand, the rich man’s son, it is 
true, has, if he desires them, teachers, and 
money, and opportunities for travel, and scien- 
tific apparatus, and all the appliances for ad- 
vancement that should at once excite his 
gratitude and induce him to aim high. But 
how often is it the fact, that, instead of deriving 
benefit from all these advantages, he finds in 
them but so many drawbacks to exertion. 
And in the morning of youth, it is so hard to 
practise self-denial, and put aside the tempta- 
tion to selfish gratification which plenty of 
money and plenty of leisure present, while 
the son of toil must practise the virtues of ap- 
plication and self-denial, in order to possess 
the coveted money that shall open to him the 
store-houses of knowledge. These habits of 
self-denial and application, thus of necessity 
acquired, go with him as helping handmaids 
through life, and his very disadvantages come 
to be his greatest blessings. 

Great sympathy should be accorded to those 
who, surrounded by temptation, have fallen into 
habits below humanity. Yet the standard re- 
quired should not be let down from its lofty 
pedestal. They should be taught that they 
must look up to excellence, and not permit its 
golden sunlit folds to be stained with the dust 
which floats about their path. 
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Integrity is a plant that flourishes best on 
sterile soil. Last year my morning-glories 
trained at my south window threw out a great 
luxuriance of foliage, but the expanding flower 
buds were few, and but little seed matured. 
This year, the soil being less rich, the verdure 
is not so abundant, and the leaves are smaller, 
but a vast profusion of those radiant blossoms, 
truly the “glory of the morning,” adorn our 
humble cottage. 

From this little hint of nature, parents may 
learn that if they wish their children to grow 
up like rank weeds, indulgence is all that is 
required, but if they wish them to bring forth 
the “Fruit of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,” they must be patterns of that 
self-denial, rectitude and patience they wish to 
inculcate, and yet not trust in an arm of flesh. 

—o2g200-——_. 
PARTED. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 
\ ] E stood in the orchard one summer day, 
And the wind went by merrily, 
Such beautiful things it seemed to say, 
And it laughed at you and me. 
And the robin carolled his roundelay, 
And watched with a twinkling eye. 
I jooked at the trees, and the azure skies, 

And the grasses at our feet ; 

There was something hid in your sloe-dark eyes, 

That I did not dare to meet, 

And it thrilled my heart with a vague surprise, 

That was strangely new and sweet. 


But the thing I guessed in the orchard green 
I never heard you say, 

A shadow fell over my lovelit dream 
And it rested there alway, 

I did not know what came between, 
And I do not know to-day. 


But a hard, dark pride came in your eyes, 
Where the love-light used to he, 

And I know I looked my deep surprise, 
When their cold glance fell on me ; 

Then, as many a woman smiles and dies, 
I smiled lest the world should see. 


But I often wish I knew the name 
Of the subtle, poison dart, 

That killed your love, and turned to shame 
The love of my woman’s heart. 

But I know one thing—TI was not to blame 
For aught that made us part. 


I walked in the orchard alone to-day, 
And the wailing wind went by, 

Such sorrowful things it seemed to say, 
And it sobbed with a heart-sick sigh. 

And the robin begun a roundelay, 
But closed with a choking cry. 
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BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY, 


E had thoroughly discussed the weak- 

nesses and peculiarities of all our friends 
and acquaintances: retailed for each other’s 
amusement the choicest bits of scandal; re- 
viewed the newest fashions with gushing com- 
ments of “Oh! how sweet!” “Charming!” 
“Exquisite!” “Perfectly lovely!” and “Oh! 
horrid !” skimmed over the latest novels and 
ladies’ magazines, which are supposed to fur- 
nish the aliment proper to the well-balanced 
and rightly regulated female mind, and we 
were heartily glad of something else to talk 
about, though it were worse than the woman’s 
suffrage meeting just convening. 

It made no difference that we had never 
given a candid, independent thought to the 
subject in question; we talked of it just the 
same—talked of it fast and loud, and long, 
with as many expletives and qualifying adjec- 
tives as were needed to express the disgust, 
-derision and abomination in which we held a 
movement whose object, if we only partially 
understood, we knew to be popularly disap- 
proved, and, therefore, deserving our severest 
‘condemnation, and receiving it. 

Of course, the idea of giving prestige to such 
absurd proceedings, by acting even the passive 
part of spectators, had not once occurred to us, for 
we were conventional young ladies in the strict- 
est sense, and never dreamed of doing anything 
not sanctioned by the rules and regulations of 
polite society, in which we lived and moved 
and had our being. What the leaders thereof de- 
creed as right and proper for mortal woman to 
do, that did we, without exercise of thought or 
reason, at a vast saving of mental friction, and 
with a pleasant shifting of moral responsibility 
altogether unknown to the independent order 
-of beings who persist in doing their own think- 
ing. Custom was our umpire in all matters of 
taste and ethics. If fashion required us to 
model our forms after the hour-glass pattern, 
to make our gowns without bodies, to wear 
bunches like dromedaries, to mince daintily 
on our toes, to face bare-headed the winter 
gale, we did it with cheerful resignation, aye, 
with absolute pleasure, smothering our mar- 
tyr pains. So, too, when popular favor bore 
any person or thing aloft on its fickle tide we 
rushed gayly with the current, gushing with 
enthusiastic praises, yet ready at any moment, 
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if the jaunty craft should go to pieces, to turn 
about with a blank, sweet smile that said, we 
knew it not. Fashion, in fact, was our organ- 
grinder, and we, the fanciful puppets bobbing 
up and down, bowing right and left, keeping 
step to whatever tune was played. 

Which, at this particular time, was “confusion 
to the strong minded,” and we were dancing. 

When Colonel Dalrymple came in. 

Now Colonel Dalrymple is a leader of the 
ton. He had only lately risen upon our set, 
but already he was the central luminary about 
whom we revolved, shining with the reflection 
of his glory. ‘To be able to quote Colonel Dal- 
rymple on any point, was sufficient to secure 
instant attention and deference; to appear in 
public, under the escort of Colonel Dalrymple, 
was a distinction eagerly coveted, and an honor 
of which we were certain to boast, if given op- 
portunity. 

Consequently, when after listening, smiling, 
to our tirade against the suffrage movement, 
which we had continued, under the impression 
that it must be pleasing to his masculine ears, 
the Colonel, in his suave, gracious way, informed 
us that he had called expressly to invite us to at- 
tend with him the evening session of the woman’s 
convention, but felt doubtful about the propriety 
of doing so since learning our opinion of the 
same. We were stricken dumb for a moment, 
not knowing how to respond, divided as we were 
between awe of the honor conferred on us, morti- 
fication, that we had placed ourselves in a 
position in which we could not consistently 
accept it, and astonishment, that our distin- 
guished visitor should patronize what it was so 
obviously the fashion to hold in contempt. 

Belle was the first to recover her speech, 
which you may be sure was not often lost. 

“Really, now, Colonel Dalrymple, are you 
quite in earnest ?” she asked sweetly. 

“Do tell us, Colonel,” struck in Berenice, 
with her fashionable drawl, “are you an advo- 
cate of woman’s rights ?” 

And I sat still, and twirled the rings on my 
fingers, and stared at Belle, and stared at Bere- 
nice, and stared at the Colonel. 

“T really am in earnest, Miss Belle,” re- 
sponded he; “and I certainly am an advocate 
of woman’s rights, Miss Berenice, though, per- 
haps, not in the sense nor the degree that the 
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confession implies. It is quite possible that 
my views differ materially from those of the 
estimable ladies who will ocenpy the platform 
this evening, but that fact admitted, furnishes 
only the stronger reason for wishing to hear 
their arguments fairly stated by themselves, 
and to make my own observations of the man- 
ner and spirit of their proceedings, which will 
be more or less exaggerated in report. We 
are all talking about this thing, we shall con- 
tinue to talk about it for some time to come, 
and we might as well ascertain, if we can, pre- 
cisely of what we are talking before committing 
ourselves further on the question. It is scarcely 
fair to judge these disturbers of public peace 
and established order until we have heard 
them plead their cause. Do you think so, young 
ladies ?” 

We unanimously voted that we did, though, 
to confess the truth, we had never thought any- 
thing about it, and were quite surprised that 
the Colonel should deem it necessary for us to 
know something about a matter before passing 
our judgment upon it. To judge is the easiest 
thing in the world, but to know involves labor 
and patience too great for the Misses Fitz- 
noodle. 

“ Truly, now, Colonel Dalrymple,” murmured 
Belle softly, swaying towards him like a wind- 
blown rush, signifying her willingness to yield 
with feminine sweetness her own preferences, 
and to be guided entirely by his wishes, “truly, 
now, do you advise us to attend the conven- 
tion ?” 

“Do you really, now, think it best, Colonel ?” 
cooed Berenice, playing the wind-blown rush 
upon the other side. 

“Certainly, if you have no personal curiosity 
or interest to prompt you, I cannot advise,” 
responded the Colonel with his gracious smile, 
which, at times, is like sunshine breaking over 
glaciers, very dazzling, but very cold and for- 
bidding, warning all sighing rushes and cling- 
ing ivies that they must seek warmer atmos- 
pheres. “My sister Lucia, who is anxious to 
get a closer view of these representative women, 
requested me to solicit your attendance with 
us at their hall this evening, but I have no de- 
sire to persuade you against your better judg- 
ment,” he added quietly. 

Colonel Dalrymple’ssister, more distinguished 
even than the gallant Colonel himself! Well, 
surely, we were booked for the convention. It 
would be an honorable distinction to go any- 
where with Colonel Dalrymple and sister. We 
had met the latter several times in society—a 


queenly lady, born, like her brother, to lead 
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and rule. For ourselves, perhaps, we could 
not see her peculiar charm; she was so very 
quiet in manner and conversation; but one 
thing we did see, that she drew the best metal 
of the company like a magnet. The men ex- 
plained the fact by saying she was a woman of 
sense, and the gravest of them always gathered 
in a circle about her, leaving the rest of us to 
be amused by the crowd of finical fops who 
were content to ogle the woman of sense at a 
distance, declaring, while they twisted the ends 
of their waxed mustaches, that they “weally 
could not see anything so vewy wemawkable 
about the lady that those fellahs were always 
waging about’—the highest compliment, the 
Colonel said, that it was possible for them to 
pay her. So it came to pass that Colonel Dal- 
rymple went away with our promise to aitend 
the convention, given with only one dissenting 
note—“ What will people say ?” 

“ As for that,” responded the Colonel, “ you 
ladies know how to manage such aflairs deli- 
cately and adroitly, I observe. A shrug of the 
shoulder, a curl of the lip, a lift of the eye- 
brows will set matters straight between you 
and your conservative friends when you meet, 
conveying to them the secret intelligence that 
you have not renounced their principles in 
any particular, but merely consented to glance 
at the opposite side of the question to satisfy 
Dalrymple.” 

Which, in fact, was precisely the course we 
would be likely to pursue; but how should the 
Colonel know ? 

The hall was nearly filled when we entered 
and took our seats, feeling extremely uncom- 
fortable, and painfully apprehensive that some 
one recognizing us there would think we were 
growing “strong minded,” which fear, whis- 
pered aside to the Colonel, brought us the 
quiet assurance that no one would ever dream 
of applying such a term tous. The Colonel 
has the dryest, oddest way of paying compli- 
ments. 

A glance over the house showed us that our 
interest for the evening must depend on the 
occupants of the platform, for in the curious, 
critical audience there seemed to be no mate- 
rial to hold our attention or call out our attrac- 
tions. It may as well be said, in passing, that 
those nettlish, cynical, tiresome, fogyish people 
who always glare at us in public places, as if 
they thought we were whispering and moving 
about on purpose to annoy them, are very 
much mistaken, indeed. We don’t mean de- 
liberately to annoy anybody, but the fact of 
the business is, there are generally two or three 
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persons—or, maybe, one particular person—in 
an audience to whom we can in no way so ad- 
vantageously exhibit our clear-cut profiles, 
heightened in effect by our elegant evening 
coiffure, as by turning to whisper a word to our 
companion, at the same time showing our 
handsome teeth in a ravishing smile, which 
spiteful old tabbies call a giggle. ‘Then, to 
display a well-shaped hand and beautifully 
rounded arm, there is nothing like a dainty, 
coquettish fan, whose incessant flutterings also 
call upon us the anathemas of the censorious, 
while to draw attention to a pretty neck and 
white, sloping shoulders, a carelessly sliding 
mantle, requiring frequent adjustment, is quite 
indispensable, and, of course, under the secom- 
plicated requirements of the occasion, it is not 
possible for us to sit still, though we disclaim 
all intention of disturbing anybody. Nervous, 
ill-natured people, easily annoyed, really ought 
to stay at home. 

But, as before remarked, a glance over the 
house showed us that, with all present, the 
platform exercises would form the attraction of 
the evening, and, anxious always to be in 
fashion—perceiving ourselves of no more ac- 
count than market women in calico gowns and 
Shaker hoods—we turned our attention also to 
the proceedings which had ostensibly brought 
us thither. 

Somebody was speaking, and, by a buzz of 
whispered inquiries, we found out, what we 
might have learned for ourselves if we had 
been heeding, that it was the Anthony woman, 
and we lifted our lorgnettes to survey her, with 
pretty free comments on her personal appear- 
ance, whispered lond enough for the benefit of 
all our immediate neighbors if they cared at all 
to know our opinion. We next proceeded to 
inspect her attire—to discuss its material and 
style, which we determined to be in keeping 
with her severe, spectacled visage, and we were 
just prepared to give our attention to the man- 
ner and matter of her speech, when, to our 
surprise, she resumed her seat, depriving us, 
unfortunately, of any opportunity to report the 
subject of her address, Her place was imme- 
diately filled by the Stanton lady, whom we 
knew from description, and whom we were 
quite prepared to condemn without a hearing. 
Why? As if a woman could be expected to 
render any reason for her prejudices! As if it 
wasn’t her privilege to cherish dislikes without 
being called upon to give tedious and impossi- 
ble explanations. 
we do—that's all—and there’s the end of it. 
I’m sorry to say Mrs, was more graceful 
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and elegant and womanly than we had in- 
tended to find her, or were willing to admit to 
ourselves, and, perhaps, if it hadn’t been for our 
prejudice—well, there’s no use talking. 

Not feeling particularly interested in the 
speech, which was dry and tedious, abounding 
in facis and statistics we cared nothing about, 
we occupied ourselves with the study of other 
members of the Convention who it did not 
appear would have opportunity to air their 
opinions. The Colonel and his sister sat like 
two breathing statues, all absorbed in the lec- 
ture, so we dared not appeal to them for infor- 
mation; but an accommodating gentleman in 
the next seat made us acquainted with the va- 
rious lights, each of whom we surveyed criti- 
cally through our opera-glasses, finding nothing 
very striking about any o! them, however, with 
the exception of Miss L——, who was perfectly 
splendid in a costume of the very latest Parisian 
cut. We wanted to nudge the elbow of a re- 
porter, jotting away like mad, just ahead of us, 
and remind him of his duty to note the par- 
ticulars of this elegant and distingué dress, 
However, as we found next day, such trouble 
would have been quite unnecessary. 

On the whole, we found a good deal less to 
ridicule than we expected and desired. With 
two or three exceptions, there was nothing very 
outre in the attire of any of the ladies, and can- 
dor compels us to say that they were very well 
bred, and appeared to feel quite at home, 
though we would not wish it understood, in 
admitting so much, that we do in the least ap- 
prove of their proceedings. 

Well, the evening wore away quite easily, in 
spite of its threatened dulness, and we saw and 
heard enough that was new and strange to put 
us in admirable talking order at the close of 
the meeting. We were full of gushing excla- 
mations and comments on persons and matters 
during our drive home, but the Dalrymples 
were quite silent, except when appealed to, 
until they set us down at our door, when Miss 
Lucia, seconded by the Colonel, graciously in- 
vited us to call next morning and talk over the 
affair of the evening at our leisure, which invi- 
tation we accepted with pleasure. 

As the carriage rolled away, I overheard the 
Colonel make a very enigmatical remark. 

“Throw a stone in shallow, stagnant water, 
Sister Lu, and we only stir up mud.” 

Calling on our friends, according to agree- 
ment, we found them discussing the report of 
the Convention in the morning papers. The 
Colonel read paragraphs here and there, be- 
tween laughter and talk, seeking to elicit our 
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opinions, which we were extremely modest 
about giving—because, forsooth, we hadn’t any 
to give, except the very vague general one, 
that ihe whole afiair was highly improper and 
absurd, and the less we knew about it the more 
creditable to us. When, however, the Colonel 
read among the remarks prefacing the speech 
of Mrs. an elaborate description of the 
lady’s toilet, our superior observation and 
judgment enabled us to correct two or three 
important errors, and to add several particu- 
Jars not contained in the report. Jor instance, 
the underskirt was not blue, but green (men 
are always such imperfect judges of color), fin- 
ished with a flounce laid in flat plaits headed 
by a line of ruching, and the tunic was of 
heavy, black, lustreless silk, cut out in vandykes 
bound with green satin, and caught up at the 
back and on the hips with green satin rosettes, 
and 

We should have gone on indefinitely with 
our enumerations and expansions, for we were 
waxing enthusiastic, but Colonel Dalrymple, 
struck by an idea more ludicrous than re- 
porters’ blunders, broke into our flowing re- 
cital with a light, sarcastic laugh. 

“Taney,” said he, “the reported speech of 
say, Henry Ward Beecher, or, perhaps, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, with an introduction some- 
thing like this: 

“The distinguished gentleman came before 
the house in his usual graceful, winning man- 
ner, attired in dark-green pantaloons of rich 
material and fashionable cut, closing neatly 
over fine French patent-leather boots, a buff 
vest, opening sufficiently to display an exqui- 
site shirt front, blazing with a diamond of the 
first water, and finished by a Dickens collar 
fastened under a gorgeous scarlet necktie; a 








purple-velvet coat of extreme richness and , 


latest Paris cut, fitting elegantly his fine, well- 
proportioned figure, and displaying at the 
wrists a pair of snowy linen cuffs (or were 
they paper ?—facetious reporter) setting off the 
speaker’s shapely hands, on one of which glit- 
tered a heavy seal ring of curious design and 
elaborate workmanship. The modern Demos- 
thenes wore his back hair parted carefully in 
the middle, and brushed nicely forward, his 
top-locks arranged in a beautiful curl, and 
drooping gracefully over his classic forehead, 
adding the coup de grace to his stylish and ele- 
gantly gotten up person. 

“ Now,” concluded the Colonel, “after read- 
inga preface like that, in the gushing, grandilo- 
quent style of the modern newspaper reporter, 
it really wouldn’t matter much what the ‘dis- 
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tinguished gentleman’ had said, the magnifi- 
cent tailor’s figure, with his back hair carefully 
parted, and his shirt front embellished with a 
diamond of the first water, would dazzle and 
confound us too completely to admit of a clear 
understanding and unbiased judgment of the 
matter of his speech.” 

“On! now, Colonel Dalrymple, you don’t 
mean that as a slur on the taste of any lady of 
the Convention, I trust,” said Berenice win- 
ningly. “Indeed, I think a woman in the 


’ conspicuous position of public speaker, ought 
) to make herself as attractive as possible.” 


“T think so,” responded the Colonel, but 
with some under-current of meaning common 
with him, and which always carries us out to 
sea. ‘I hope, Miss Belle, Miss Berenice, Miss 
Lily, that you found sufficient diversion in last 
evening’s proceedings to excuse me from draw- 
ing you away from any other place of enter- 
tainment you might have preferred,” he added, 
presently. 

“Oh! yes, I assure you, Colonel Dalrymple, 
we were amply repaid,” said Belle, briskly an- 
“The ladies were a good deal 
jess formidable than we fancied, and we were 
really quite interested—” 

“In the matter discussed,” subjoined the 
Coionel, with the slightest accent of inquiry, 

We were puzzled by his quizzical air, but 
Belle came to the rescue with a sentiment 
which we felt sure could not be displeasing. 

“ As to that, we must confess to a little indif- 
ference,” said she, precisely as if she knew of 
what she was talking. “You may think us 
very tame-spirited young ladies, indeed, but 
really, we have all the rights that we want. 

“Certainly more than we avail ourselves of,” 
quietly observed Miss Lucia Dalrymple, who 
plays the part of listener so inimitably that 
you would think silence her réle until she be- 
gins to speak, when it seems at once the por- 
tion of every one else to listen, and hers alone 
to talk. 

We turned upon her quickly. We had 
thought her affected to a degree with the prin- 
ciples of the strong minded, and were slightly 
surprised at her assertion. 

“Then you do not sympathize with the sis- 


) ters who are crying for more rights?” said 


Bery, with a giggle meant to be satirical. 

“T have no stone to cast at them,” she an- 
swered with grave sweetness. “They are true 
and honest in their purpose, I believe, and I 
would not, if I could, impede their work by a 
single hindering word. For in many senses I 
recognize it as a good work, meriting a God- 
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speed to the end it is destined to accomplish— 
higher even than that toward which it is now 
directed. I acknowledge its helpfulness in my 
own case thus far. The clamor of some of our 
sex for an extension of privileges set me think- 


ing about the privileges we already have, and ‘ 


I found, on my own part, so many unused, that 
I was smitten with self-reproach, and impressed 
with the necessity of beginning, without loss of 
time, my preparation for action in the wider 
sphere by a faithfuller performance of the du- 
ties of my present one. It is as if a new 
prophet had arisen with a later revelation of 
truth than the Christ. I should cry ‘ All hail!’ 
but I cannot master the new lesson until I have 
learned to practise the old.” 

We were silent. 

The Colonel ieaned over to his sister with a 
beaming smile. “ Favorthe Misses Fitz-noodle 
with your view of Woman’s Rights under the 
old dispensation,” he said sportively, threading 
his finger through one of her straying locks of 
gold. 

We eagerly seconded the motion, partly be- 
cause it pleases the Colonel to lionize his sister, 
partly because after Miss Dalrymple we never 
like to talk. 

“T think you might be asked to withdraw, 
Colonel,” she said, with her mellow, musical 
laugh. “I contemplate forming a secret order, 
with Woman’s Rights as its watchword, and 
the propriety of having any masculine creature 
present at the first reading of its constitution, is 
somewhat questionable. Will you go! st 

“T appeal!” cried the Colonel. “It is not 
fair to turn me out on the eve of such important 
proceedings. My ‘superior judgment’ will be 
in demand to test the soundness of your princi- 
ples, and it is furthermore necessary that my 
sex should havea representative of its interests 
in your secret conclave. I appeal to the other 
ladies. Let the matter be put to vote. Is it 
not my privilege to know your privileges. 
[Hear "] Three ayes to your nay, my darling. 
The majority rule—I stay.” 

pt nope the majority may not regret their 
ciemency,” answered Miss Dalrymple, bowing 
to us with a smile, and leaned back silent and 
thoughtful for a moment, so lovely a picture, 
in the antique frame of her chair, ‘that we al- 
most held our breath while we gazed—no 
jealousy mingling with our admiration, for she 
moves so far above us, this queenly Lucia, that 
envy and strife are not possible between us. 

“Well, then,” she went on, with that ineffa- 
ble repose which characterizes all that she says 
or does, “1 hold that woman’s first and ‘inalien- 
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able right’ is to fulfil the purpose of her Maker, 
and be in truth His crowning work, the best 
and highest of His creatures, a link between 
the Divine and human, a medium between 
God and man—so good and lovely that all 
things heavenly shall sun themselves in her 
presence; so pure and saintly, that all things 
evil shall shrink away from her abashed. This 
right, including all other rights, is like the 
command on which hang all the law and the 
prophets—the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, the first and the last. So 
here I might stop, but you will not be satisfied 
without the full enumeration, perhaps.” 

“Go on,” said the Colonel. 

The Misses Fitz-noodle bowed. 

“Tt is woman’s right to use every faculty the 
Lord has given her, to gather all the knowledge 
she is capable of grasping, without contending 
whether that is little or much; above all, to 
gather knowledge that will serve her in the 
matter-of-fact work of life, that will make her 
strong for the battle, preserve her from becom- 
ing a dead-and-alive burden, to be dragged 
weartly on by her comrades in the fight; that 
will shield her from making wreck of the lives 
she holds in care, and arm her against all perils 
and emergencies that ignorance so often con- 
verts into catastrophes, which the pious resign- 
edly ascribe to God, and the sceptical reck- 
lessly impute to Chance. 

“Tt is her right to be tender, true and faith- 
ful, earnest, brave and helpful in her relations 
of daughter, sister, friend, wife and mother— 
remembering that on the nature and measure 
of her influence depends the weal or woe of 
those whose lives are bound with hers ; remem- 
bering that she cannot escape her responsi- 
bility; that the word she utters, the deed she 
does, even the thought she thinks, goes beyond 
herself and becomes a moving force for good or 
for evil. 

“Tt is her right to use the spiritual power 
given her, in place of physical; to wage war 
against every form of wrong and oppression ; 
to foil, by the innocency and whiteness of her 
life, the designs and stratagems of the devil. 

“Tt is her right to have some other business 
than ‘fancy work’ and tattle—and to mind it. 

“Tt is her right to do whatever honest, help- 
ful work her hand can find, and to do it with 
such earnestness and effectiveness as to set for- 
ever at rest the vexed question of capacity. 

“Tt is her right to be steadfast, resolute 
and thorough, and to rescue her name from the 
reproach of fickleness, unfaithfulness and in- 
efficiency. 
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“Tt is her right to feel as concerned that her ¢ 


thoughts and actions shall be true and pure in 
the sight of God and approved in the Court of 
Heaven, as that her dress and her manners 
shall be formed on the latest model and ap- 
proved by the Court of Fashion. 

“It is her right to tell all the good she knows 
of her neighbor, and if she must speak of her 
follies and frailties, to speak of them only as 
she would wish another to speak of her own. 

“Tt is her right to cultivate a broad, tender, 
helpful charity, and to be always readier to 
give a friendly hand than to cast a stone. 

“Finally, when she avails herself of these 
privileges, which are hers without dispute, it is 
her right to demand something of others. It is 
her right to ask that man, who claims to act for 
her, should act with his best understanding and 
judgment. It is her right to have brothers, 
friends and husband whom she can respect for 
the purity and uprightness of their lives, who 
have not drowned the finer and nobler instincts 
of manhood in low debaucheries, whose nerves 
are not unstrung and intellects clouded and 
misguided by strong drink, whose breaths are 
not reeking with the sickening fumes of tobacco, 
whose lips are not soiled by profane and un- 
clean speech, and whose countenances are not 
stamped with the mark of the beast. It is her 
right, so far as her influence extends, to purge 
society of the evils lurking under its fair and 
specious masks, to banish from her social table 
the temptations of the wine-cup, to banish from 
social recreations the lures to unhallowed 
thought, to make all social pleasures in which 
she participates minister to the nobler and not 
the baser nature, to set the stigma of her dis- 
approval on every public amusement appealing 
to the lower sentiments for its support, and 
leaving the higher faculties not only unstimu- 
lated and unrefreshed, but too often dulled, 
confused and diverted from their true aim. 
It is her right to make broad distinctions in 
the bestowal of her favor, to yield to manly 
integrity and honor a deference and sympathy 
not due to knaves, hypocrites, rumdealers, rum- 
drinkers, cowards, liars and libertines, however 
smoothly they may mask these characters under 
fine, gentlemanly manners, walking before worth 
and dignity unrebuked and unashamed. It is 
her right to treat the gay Lothario of society 
as she treats the wretched Magdalen, with 
scorn, and loathing, and abhorrence, framing 
no charitable excuse for him that does not also 
cover his associate in guilt, turning no delighted 
ear to his skilful flatteries, suffering no lover- 
like advances, nor assumptions even of social 
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equality, helping him to feel and to respect the 
distances between herself and such as he.” 
Belle, whose affections, I may tell you aside, 


) are hopelessly ensnared by a handsome young 


~~ 


reprobate coming unequivocally under Miss 
Dalrymple’s proscription, here broke in upon 
the lady with considerable warmth. 

“ But if we are to wait for men without vices 
to come and woo us, we shall go unwedded to 
our graves.” 

“Unwedded we will go then,” answered Miss 
Lucia uncompromisingly. 

“Tt strikes me you are slightly severe in your 
resolutions,” put in the Colonel, whase silence 
heretofore had hardly justified his plea for re- 
maining. “ Would you give an erring man no 
chance to redeem himself?” 

“As many as I would give an erring woman, 
Colonel Dalrymple. I am not the one to deny 
him any chance in the world, except, perhaps, 
the chance to marry me.” 

“And if that alone might prove the means 
of his salvation,” suggested the Colonel. 

“Tt could not,” returned his sister, leaning 
forward with an intense look that spoke re- 
proach and warning, her head inclined towards 
Bell, for whose benefit I could not help feeli:.: 
her last remarks were made. “No man’s salva- 
tion could depend on such means, for no man 
with any saving grace in him would seek mar- 
riage with an honorable woman until he had 
withdrawn himself, in some measure, at least, 
from the slough of vicious habits. Vice stand- 
ing in the presence of Virtue unashamed, and 
with no sense of inequality, is not a sight to 
inspire the most hopeful believer in the re- 
formative power of human nature.” 

“Yet that is the last capacity of our poor 
humanity which we would like to lose faith 
in,” said the Colonel. “And granted that he 
is indeed a brazen sinner, who can come 
straight from the hells of vice into the pres- 
ence of a pure woman, without revolt against 
himself and his evil associations, but with bold- 
ness to woo and baseness to wed her if she will, 
uncleansed of his impurities, still I cannot 
admit that he is irreclaimable.” 

“Tt is not my desire to force such conclu- 
sions,” answered Miss Dalrymple quietly. “I 
simply insist that it is one, and by no means 
the least, of woman’s rights to marry a true and 
honorable man; and if there is any reformation 
from evil habit to be effected by her influence, 
it were better insured before marriage, since 
any failure thereafter might involve not only 
herself but others in hapless ruin.” 

“Granted again,’ returned the Colonel. 
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“And if 
their carelessly uttered words, their tolerance 
of any vice, and their observance of false cus- 
toms aflect the morals of community, they 
would not be likely to underrate their influ- 
ence nor misuse their power, as it must be 
confessed they sometimes do. When one con- 
siders the present weight of woman’s authority 
in society, the brute force of the ballot, about 
which we are raising such a clamor, dwindles 
to such insignificance that it does not seem to 
matter whether it is given or withheld, except 
that the withholding shows a spirit cf domina- 
tion not particularly creditable to us in this 
age of large, free, liberal and expansive thought, 
vith its watch-words of ‘equal privileges’ and 
‘universal freedom.’ ” 

The Misses Fitz-noodle made haste to dis- 
claim, with womanly modesty, all aspiration 
for political power, which they comprehended 
as the right to cast once or twice a year at the 
public hustings, a slip of paper with a printed 
name upon it; but Miss Dalrymple sat gravely 
silent, pondering some thought which she was 
slow to express. When, at length, she did 
speak, we fancied she was straying widely from 
the point. 

“Returning from a lecture a few evenings 
ago,” said she, in her low, quiet voice which, 
nevertheless, thrills and sways us at times with 
strange, indescribable power, “I saw a sight 
which I have not yet succeeded in banishing 
many moments from thought, a man reeling 
along the pavement in a state of beastly intoxi- 
cation, his fine head thrown back and vacillating 
weakly from side to side, an idiotic simper dis- 
figuring his face, which, in soberness, I judge, 
might have been good and noble; and beside 
him, striving to steady his staggering steps, 





and check his bacchanalian outbursts, a fragile » 


woman with a suffering face, unquestionably 
his wife—for only a wife could have striven so 
hard to hide the man’s degradation, or looked 
herself upon it with such pity, anguish and 
humiliation. She was lightly clad in a thin 
house-dress, with only a handkerchief thrown 
over her head, and had evidently hurried forth 


without thought of self in the desperation of | 


love and dread, to find and fetch home the 
lingering debauchee. I watched the progress 
of the unhappy pair for two or three blocks, 
noting with heartache the painful effort of the 
Woman to support the reeling form of her com- 
panion, and preserve an appearance of decency 
and order, and I was hoping their haven nearly 
gained, when, straight in their faces glared the 
lurid light of a hell more fearful even than that 


young ladies could know how far , 
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from which she had just dragged him, with its 
riot of coarse mirth, and its painted creature in 
the way ; and the man, whom drink had madea 
beast, flung off the suddenly palsied hand that 
would have restrained him, and vanished with 
muttered curse for the wailing word that fol- 
lowed him into the licensed pit of death 
yawning wide on the public street of a civilized 
and Christian city. And the woman, his wife, 
standing in a tremor of horror where he had 
left her, with cold hands locked together in 
vice-like grasp, and white, agonized face lifted 
to the starlit sky, cried aloud, unconscious in 
her misery of human listeners, ‘O my God! 
in Thy still, far Heaven dost Thou see these 
things and yet permit them? I pressed your 
arm, Colonel Dalrymple, and the words seemed 
wrenched from me by the man’s shame, and the 
woman’s agony. O my brother! how can men 
with power to frame laws and enforce obedi- 
ence, look calmly upon such evils and make no 
effort to restrain or abate them? You shivered 
slightly, a mere sympathetic thrill, passing in 
a moment, and then you straightened your- 
self—stiffened were a better word—and you 
said with cold dignity— We make laws to 
restrain evil so far that there shall be no vio- 
lation of the public peace without proper pen- 
alty, but here our power ceases; beyond this we 
have no right to restrict any man in the exer- 
cise of individual freedom. Here is the good; 
there is the evil; he knows the consequences 
of each, and he may do which he will. So 
long as he offends no civil law, if he chooses to 
damn his own soul the business is between 
God and himself’ I did not answer, for when 
aman has a philosophy he shapes all things 
unto it, and will not see that there is any truth 
beyond its grasp, or any ground outside its 
circle; but Colonel Dalrymple, I thought if 
that injured woman—whose peace, being not 
the ‘ public peace, might be violated with im- 
punity—could have the power that men have 
to lessen the temptations which assailed and 
overwhelmed her weak husband, dulling his 
perceptions, and inflaming his passions until 
he was no longer sensible of the love and devo- 
tion by which she is counselled to redeem him, 
she would not stop to argue whether it were 
right or wrong to restrict him in the exercise 
of individual freedom ; she would feel that she 
was serving God and humanity to restrain him 
by whatever means from sins that are an of- 
fence against divine laws, which should be also 
civil laws. And I thought if all the women 
who suffer and sympathize with her, having 
neither appetites to pander, nor philosophies to 
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embody in civil codes, could be allowed to 
give their instincts of love and helpfulness a 
chance to do a little practical, forcible work, 
there would straightway go forth an edict to 
annihilate all drinking hells, with the rum dis- 
tilleries that feed them, to purify with fire every 
house of prostitution, and to rear upon the 
ashes, not churches where our duty to God and 
man is formally preached one hour one day 
in seven, but asylums where our duty to God 
and man may be lovingly exemplified every 
day and every hour by hands outstretched to 
draw in and shelter from temptations, and sur- 
round with pure influences, the frail and fallen 
and castaway, saving them from sin even by 
compulsion if we must; for, say what you will 


and petty ends, looked so small and contempti- 
ble beside the broad, helpful, satisfying life of 
use of which we caught glimpses while she 
talked, that with one accord we answered— 
Heaven helping us, we would set our aims 
higher, and strive to live more earnestly, more 
purely, and more nobiy. 

How we kept our faith, perhaps, if you 
should care to know, we may tell you another 
time. 


THERE MUST BE SUNSHINE. 
BY JOEL B. SWEET. 
ONELY and heart-sick—tempests of sorrow, 
Sweeping in wrath o’er the sea of the soul— 








about our freedom of choice between good and ( Wishing forever to-day were to-morrow, 

evil, there are some unfortunate souls thrown § While dark o'er the spirit the bitter waves roll! 
so out of balance hy hereditary tendencies, 2 Oh! is there nothing this darkness to banish? 
devilish opportunities, and the promptings of ( _ 1s there no look—no encouraging smile? 
unseen tempters, that they virtually have no Surely this shadow of sadness must vanish— 
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choice, but, undirected, unassisted, must per- ¢ Tere must be sunshine ee 
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force take the ill.’”’ 


4 
“So violently would woman work, over- 


reaching her ends by her impetuosity,” said 
the Colonel reflectively. 

“JT would suggest,” remarked Miss Dalrym- 
ple in the same tone, “that between over- 
reaching and underreaching there is a mean 


which neither impetuosity nor cautiousness may , 
find except they seek together. But it is not 2 


of power unpossessed that I wish to talk,” she 
added quickly, turning around to us with a 
bright, buoyant look; and then she saw that 
Belle was weeping like a little child over her 
story, seeing therein, perhaps, a picture of her 
own sad future if she sealed the fate she had 
well nigh chosen. 

In a moment Lucia Dalrymple was by her 
side, her face shining like an angel’s with love 
and sympathy. “It is of our power to become, 
if we will, good, true, noble, earnest women 
that I meant to speak,” she went on, touching 
Belle’s hand, and looking tenderly in her tear- 
ful eyes. We have no right to fritter away 


gifts in the senseless, fruitless, wicked fashion 
that we do. Shall we not aim at better things?” 
She gave a hand to Berenice and to me— 
“Shall we not pledge ourselves, dear friends, 
to support each other in the effort to escape 
the thrall of debasing habits, and to live up 
to our higher perceptions of right, which will 
grow stronger and clearer with every good and 
sincere act we do?” 

We were deeply moved. Our poor, fretful, 
feverish, frivolous life, with its mean pursuits 
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Life’s weary pilgrimage nearly half over— 
No smoother path than at starting we tread , 
And rocks, thorns and thistles the whole highway 
cover, 
Far as the eye can reach, looking ahead ; 
But what avails it to ever be weeping? 
Not with weak tears may we sorrows beguile, 
Even though tomb-shadows come o’er us, creeping, 
There must be sunshine after awhile. 
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CHEERFULNESS AND: MOROSENESS. 


F we are cheerful and contented, all nature 

smiles with us; the air seems more balmy, 
the sky more clear, the ground has a brighter 
green, the trees have a richer foliage, the flow- 
ers a more fragrant-smell, the birds sing more 
sweetly, and the sun, moon ard stars all ap- 
pear more beautiful. We take our food with 
relish, and whatever it may be it pleases us. 
We feel better for it—stronger and livelier, and 
fit for exertion. Now, what happens to us if 
we are ill-tempered and discontented? Why, 
there is not anything which can please us. We 
quarrel with our food, with our dress, with our 
amusements, with our companions, and with 
ourselves. Nothing comes right for us; the 
weather is either too hot or too cold, too dry or 
too damp. Neither sun, nor moon, nor stars 
have any beauty; the fields are barren, the 
flowers lustreless, and the birds silent. We 
nove about like some evil spirit, neither loy- 


I 
ing nor beloved by anything. 











AN ACTING CHARADE. 
CHILD-HOOD. 


BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


Characters : 

Mr. Gustavus Grumpiz, an eccentric old bachelor, vio- 
lently opposed to women and children. 

Mrs. Monrmorency Curtis, a widow lady, housekeeper 
for Mr. Grumpie. 

Joun ALLEN, Mr. Grumpie’s man-servant. 

Mary Jones, Mr. Grumpie’s maid-servant. 

Basy, the best doll the company can procure—a cry- 
ing-doll is best. 

For the last scene, all the children the strength of the 
company will permit. 

SCENE I.—CHILD. 

Scene—A handsomely furnished parlor. Enter 
Mr. Grumpie and Mrs, Curtis, in a violent 
dispute. 

Mrs. Curtis.—It is a perfect shame! 

Mr. Grumpre.—I don’t care if it is a shame. 
Do you suppose I am going to have my house 
turned into a foundling hospital ? 

Mrs. Curtis.—Nobody asked you to turn 
your house into a foundling hospital. This is 
a peculiar case. 

Mr. Grumrig—Yes; and how many more 
peculiar cases would there be in a week if I 
admit this one? 

Mrs. Curtis.—That’s all nonsense ! 
do listen to reason. 

Mr. Grumpie.—The idea of a woman talk- 
ing reason ! 

Mrs. Curtis.—But you did not half read 
the letter. 

Mr. Grumpie.—I read enough to find out that 
my impudent nephew wants me—me, Gustavus 
Grumpie, to adopt a child. I never heard of 
such a piece of outrageous insolence and folly 
in my life. 

Mrs. Curtis.—But if you had read further 
you would have seen that the poor baby 

Mr. GrumpPie.—Worseand worse! A baby / 

Mrs. Curtis.—The poor baby is the orphan 
son of your own niece, who ran away two years 
ago to be married. All the family have re- 
fused the poor little thing, and if you do the 
same it must be put out to some hired care. 
Your own niece’s child !—— 

Mr. Grumpie (uneasily).—I don’t care, I 
won’t have a child in the house. 

Mrs. Curtis.—You need never see it, nor 
hear it. 

Mr. Grumpre.—That’s a likely story! 
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Sa bastit to its auntie! 


Mrs. Curtis.—Mary and I would take the 
whole care of it. 

Mr. GruMPiIE.—And, pray, who would at- 
tend to me? 

Mrs. Curtis.—Oh! you would not be neg- 
lected. Oh! do, dear Mr. Grumpie—do let 
your heart 

Mr. GrumMpir.—Go away ! 
on me! I’mall of a tremble! 
pie—and talking of hearts! 

marry me next. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Think of the poor, dear 
child! 

Mr. GrumPIE.—I won’t think of it. 
have it here, and that’s the end of it. 
Mr. Grumpie hastily.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—Now, is not that too bad! 
Poor Bella! how she must have felt at leaving 
the poor baby an orphan; and Tom writes she 
trusted so much to her Uncle Grumpie’s kind 
heart, and his love for her. If I could only 
smuggle it into the house, somehow, I am sure 
he would never turn it out. (Bell rings vio- 
lently.) I wonder who that can be. 

(Enter John and Mary, carrying a large basket.) 

Joun.—Here’s a basket, ma’am, we found 
sitting on the step of the door. (Exit John.) 

Many. —There’s a card on it, ma’am, with 
writing on it. 

Mrs. Curtis (taking a card from basket).—A 
card. Let mesee. (Jeads.) “ Mrs. rerrennd 
Curtis. I trust all to you. Tom.” Mercy on 
me! what does the boy mean? Take the cover 
off, Mary. 

Mary (opening the basket)—Oh! oh! oh! 
The beauty! the darling! (neels down beside 
basket.) Oh! you pretty, pretty, deary ting! 

Mrs. Curtis—I’m ali in a cold sweat. 
What’s in that basket, Mary ? 

Mary (lifting the baby out of the basket).—Only 
look at it, ma’am. 

Mrs. Curtis (sinking down on the sofa).—It 
ts the child ! 

Mary (dandling the baby)—Ob tourse it was, 
de booty, booty ittie chiley, wiv its blue eyes 
an’ turly hair. O you hansom critter! I tinks 
you’re plendid, so I do! Catchee! catchee! 
» eatchee !—ittie bits o’ darling chiley !—turn in 
Pooty, pooty ! 





(Aside.) Mercy 
Dear Mr. Grum- 
She'll want to 


I won't 
(Exit 
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Mrs. Curtis.—Mercy, Mary, stop that fool- 


ishness! I’m half crazy! What are we to do? 
Mr. Grumpie will never have it here, and I 
don’t know where to send it back. 

Mary.—Send it back! Oh! don’t, ma’am. 
It’s the only bit of sunshine that’s been in this 
dismal old house since I came here, two years 
ago. Look at its pretty face. 

Mrs. Curtis (coming to Mary's side).—It is 
a pretty baby. 


Mary (hugging the baby).—It’s a booful 
baby. It’s a mousey baby! It’sa dony, tun- 
ning lovey! Bess hims heart an’ soul an’ 
body! Hims Aunty Molly lubs hims, so she 
does. Catchee! catchee! catchee ! 


(Sits down, and takes off the baby’s cloak and 
hood.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—What are you doing? 

Mary.—Why, the child’s half smothered in 
all these warm clothes. There! See what a 
beauty he is. 

Mrs. Curtis (musingly).—If we could only 
keep it without Mr. Grumpie’s s knowledge. 

Manry.—Bless you, ma’am, so we can. 

Mrs. Curtis.—I am afraid we cannot. 

Manry.—Oh! yes, ma’am, I’m sure we can. 
Mr. Grumpie never comes near my part of the 
house. There is -the little room next the 
kitchen. I can just pop acradle in there while 
I’m doing my work, an’ (to the baby) hims 
will lie likea bressed ittle titten, so hims will! 

Mrs. Curtis——Hark! Is Mr. Grumpie 
coming ? 
(Exit Mrs. Curtis hastily.) 

Mary (tossing the baby up and down).—Is 
ole Grumpie, Bumpie, Humpie tumming to 
bother de bessed child. Isouldn’t be bozzered, 
so it souldn’t (hugs it), Oh! it was sweeter 
than clam’s ankles, so it was! It was hand- 
somer than worm’s elbows! It’s aunty wir- 
ships its nose holes and its eye-winkers! Oh! 
you booful, darlsey, cunning poppet! 

(Enter Mrs. Curtis.) 
Mrs. Curtis.—Mr. Grumpie ‘ts coming! 
What shall we do? 
Mary.—Here, pop it right back in the 
basket. 

Mrs. Curtis (throwing in the cloak).—Quick! 
quick ! 

Mary.—Dere den, handsum critter, do in 
ee bastit. Did dey ’boose de chiley, and put it 
in ole, ugly, nassy bastit! 

Puts the baby in the basket, and covers it. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Oh! I’m all in a flutter ! 

Mary.—So am I, ma’am! 

(Enter Mr. Grumpie.) 

Mr. Grumpie.—Oh! you are here, are you, 
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Mary? Pray, how many times must I ring the 
bell before you can answer it? 

Mary.—I’m sure, sir, I’m very sorry, if you 

rang twice. I didn’t hear the bell. I can’t hear 
it in this room. 

Mr. Grumpie.—Well, then, what are you 
doing in this room ? 

Mary.—I--1 was—I was—putting things to 
rights, sir ! 

Mr. Grumpizr.—Putting things to rights. 
I thought Mrs Curtis took care of this room. 

Mrs, Curtis.—I needed Mary’s assistance 
this morning, sir. 

Mr. GrumpPIe (sarcastically) —Oh! Well, 
am I to have any luncheon to-day! Itisnearly 
twelve o’clock. 

Mary.—Mercy on us. I never thought of 
luncheon, I was so taken up with 

Mrs. Cu RTIS (wneasily).—Mary! 

Mary.—Oh! I forgot. Tl go, ma’am. 

Mr. GrumpieE.—What is that great basket 
doing here? 

Mary.—It’s—it’s—the clothes from the 
wash. 

Mr. Grumpre.—The clothes! I wonder if 
that washerwoman has got those shirts stiff 
enongh this time. (Goes towards basket.) 

Mrs. Curtis (getting between Mr. Grumpie 
and the basket).—I’1l see to them, sir! 

Mr. Groumpie.—l’ll just take a look at 
them. 

Mary.—I’ll put the clothes in your room, 
ma’am, as I go across the entry. 

( Takes up the basket.) 

Mr. Grumpiec.—You put that down, and go 
get me some luncheon. 

Mary (still keeping the basket).—Yes, sir! 

(Enter John.) 

Joun.—Mr. Noble wishes to see you in the 
library, if you please, sir. 

Mr. Grumpre.—I’1l be there in a minute. 

Joun.—Yes, sir. (Exit John.) 

Mr. GrumMpre.—Don’t put away those shirts 
till [see them myself, Mrs. Curtis. I don’t know 
but I can spare a minute now (hesitating, as he 
goes towards door). 

Mrs. Curtis (Aastily).—I’ll lay them out in 
your room, sir! 

Mr. Grumrre.—Very well! Mary, 
luncheon, and set a plate for Mr. Noble. 

Mary.—Yes, sir. 





hurry 


(Exit Mr. Grumpie.) 
Mrs. Curtis.—O Mary ! 
Mary.—O ma’am! 
Mrs. Curtis.—Go quick, for fear he should 
come back, 
Mary.—I must take one peep to see if he is 
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not smothered. (Opens the basket.) Bess hims 
heart!—hims gone to hims by-low seeps! 
Oh! I never saw so much beauty in fine clothes 
in all my life! 

Mrs. Curtis.—Mary, do hurry! 

Mary.—Yes, ma’am. (Zo the baby.) Oh! I 
worship the eyes on him, with his fists all 
doubled up in ’em. Oh! hims auntie could 
eat hims up! 

Mrs. Curtis.—Mary, stop that nonsense and 
go down-stairs. 

Mary.—Yes, ma’am, Did they put the 
pooty keetur in an ole pokey basket, an’ tote 
hims all over town, an’ dump him down on the 
ole cold door-step—did they? Well, nezzer 
mind—they shan’t nezzer ’buse auntie’s pooty 
darling again, so they shan’t. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Mary Jones, you will drive 
me raving distracted. 

Mary.—Did its auntie drive anybody raving 
distracted, did she? Oh! he’s buttoning up 
his nose to ery! 

Mrs, Curtris——And Mr. Grumpie will be 
sure to hear him. Cover up the basket quick, 
and run, Mary. 

Mary.—Dontee ky, pooty—dontee ky. (Pats 
the baby.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—Don’t you hear me tell you 
The girl will drive me frantic; 
Mary, 


to go, Mary? 
she is perfectly insane over the child. 
go down-stairs this instant. 

Mary (rising slowly)—Yes, ma’am! (Sud- 
denly dropping down on her knees again.) Oh! 
he’s opening his eyes! O booful baby! open 
his pooty eyes. 

Mrs. Curtis (desperately).—Mary Jones, if 
you do not take that basket down-stairs this 
instant, I’ll discharge you on the spot. 

Mary (scrambling hastily to her .feet).—Yes, 
ma’am. I’m going, ma’am. Bess hims eyes! 
I won’t be another minute, ma’am. (Covers 
the basket.) Dere, auntie must cover hims 
up. 

Mr. GRuMPIE (behind the scenes).—Mary ! 

Mrs. Curtis.—Mercy! He is coming in 
again ! 

Mary.—Coming, sir—coming ! 

Mrs. Curtis.—Run, Mary, run, before he 
gets into this entry. 

Mr. GrumPtre (speaking in a loud, angry tone, 
behind the scenes)—Am I to have any luncheon 
to-day, or not? 

Mary.—If he roars like that again, he'll 
scare the poor child into fits. (Exit Mary with 
basket. Mrs. Curtis follows her.) 


(Curtain falls.) 
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SCENE II.—HOOD. 
Scene—Same as Scene I. Mrs. Curtis discov- 
ered seated on the sofa, fanning herself. Un- 
der the corner of the sofa an infant's hood is 
lying on the floor. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Dear me! I never was so 
flustered in my life! I thought Mary never 
would get luncheon ready in the world. I be- 
lieve I’ve got everything hidden now, so that 
Mr. Grumpie cannot suspect anything, but my 
heart is all in a flutter. (Enter John.) 

Joun.—If you please, ma’am, Mary says, 
what is she to give the baby to eat? 

Mrs. Curtis—Dear me! J don’t know. 
Something soft, tell her. 

JoHuN.—Mashed potatoes ? 

Mrs. Curtis.—No, no! 

Joun.—A pple-sass ? 

Mrs. Curtis.—Of course not. 

Joun.—I’m afraid that’s all there was soft 
for the luncheon, ma’am. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Tell her to give it some bread 
and warm milk. 

Joun.—Yes, ma’am. (Exit John.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—I suppose that’s what babies 
eat. 

JoHN (putting his head in at the door).—Oh! I 
forgot, ma’am; there was stewed cranberries— 
they’re soft—and pepper-sauce. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Tell Mary to give him bread 
and milk, and don’t bother me again. 

JoHN.—Very well, ma’am. (zit John.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—Poor little thing! I should 
feel awfully to have it go away now. I guess 
Tll go and see that John and Mary, between 
them, don’t poison it with pepper-sauce and 
mashed potatoes, (Hit Mrs. Curtis.) 

(After a moment’s pause, enter Mr. Grumpie.) 

Mr. Grumpre.—A pretty time of day to 
have luncheon! I don’t know what’s got into 
the women. I suppose Mrs. Curtis is upset by 
that rascal Tom’s letter, but that needn’t drive 
Mary crazy. If the very idea of a baby takes 
away all their wits, I’m sure I don’t know what 
they would do if I let the child come. And 
yet—and yet—poor Bella! She was so fond of 
her old uncle. Nonsense! I’ll remember the 
child in my will. 

(Enter Mary.) 

Mary (not noticing Mr. Grumpie).—I’m sure 
he had a hood on; and if old Grumpie——” 

Mr. GruMPre.—What do you want, Mary? 

Mary.—Oh! what a start you gave me, sir. 

Mr. Grumrre—I asked you what you 
wanted, 

Mary.—Mrs. Curtis sent me to look for her 
handkerchief, sir. (Aside.) I’m sure it is not 
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in the basket, so it must be here somewhere ? else? And I think it’s catnip tea they use, 
(searching on the table). ‘ too! 
Mr. Grumpre.—Look out, you will ruin ‘ Mr. Grumpie.—Will you be kind enough, 
those books, tossing them round in that way ! madam, to tell me what you are talking about? 
Mary.—Yes, sir! (Aside.) I must find it. ¢ Mrs. Curtis (rousing herself).—Yes, sir! I 
If I don’t, he’ll be sure to run across it some- ) was thinking about poor Bella. 
Mr. Grumpie.—I won't hear another word, 


where. 
(Exit Mr. Grumpie.) 


? 
Mr. GrumPre.—Mrs. Curtis must get another ; 
handkerchief, Mary. Go down-stairs. ) Mrs. Curtrs.—Oh! dear, what shall I do? 
Mary.—Yes, sir. (Aside.) I must find that ‘ I shall never be able to reconcile him to the 
hood (still searching). ) idea of having the baby here, never! 
Mr. Grumpiz.—Did you hear me tell you ? (Enter Mary, hastily.) 
to go down-stairs, Mary? { Mary.—O Mrs. Curtis! his little hood is 
Mary.—Yes, sir! 2 lost. 
Mr. GruMpre (amazed).—Why don’t you | Mrs. Curtis.—What? 
)  Mary.—The baby’s little hood, ma’am. I’m 
2 sure he had one on, for I took it off myself, a 
little red silk hood trimmed with swan’s down. 


go then? 
Mary.—In a minute, sir. It’s one of her ‘ 


fine embroidered handkerchiefs, sir! (searching | 

mantlepiece.) It must be in here somewhere, and if Mr. 
Mr. Grumprz.—Bother the handkerchief! { Grumpie finds it, there’ll be a nice mess. 

Look out! you’ll knock those vases over. Mrs. Curtis.—We must find it this very 


Mary.—And she’s got an awful cold in her { moment, Mary. 


poor head, sir (searching the whatnot). 

Mr. Grumpie.—I never saw such barefaced 
impudence in all my life. Goout of this room Mary.—He’s sleeping like a little angel, 
this minute, girl. ma’am, so he is. 


‘ (Both search, tossing everything about, making 

) 
Mary (aside).—He’ll find it himself, as sure 5 Mrs. Curtis.—If he cries, Mary, be sure 

( 

( 

( 

) 


6 
, 
¢ 
; as much confusion as possible.) 
as eges is eggs, and then there’ll be a pretty ) you put his head under the bedclothes. 
time ! (going slowly towards door.) Mary.—Yes, ma’am. John’s a watching 
Mr. Grumpiz.—Are you ever going. him now, ma’am. He played with Joln’s 
Mary (aside).—Mrs. Curtis will just have to ? whiskers likea cherub, ma’am, a grabbing them 
look herself. (Aloud.) I’m going, sir, I’m § beautifully, and John, with the tears in his 
going! (Evit Mary.) ) eyes, a standing of it like a hero. 
Mr. Grumpiz.—tI believe the girl is crazy! (Enter Mr. Grumpie.) 
I asked her for the butter at luncheon, and she Mr. Grumpte (angrily).—is my bell never 
said ‘“‘ Yes, pooty ducky!” and when Mr. Noble ¢ to be answered? Where’s John? 
sent her for his hat and gloves, she said, “‘ Are Mary.—Oh ! murder. 
they in the nursery, sir?’ The idea of a Mr. Grumpie.—What on earth are you 
nursery in my house! And yet, if I take poor { doing? I never saw such a mess in my life. 
Bella’s boy. Nonsense! I won’t take him. Mrs. Curtis.—I’ve lost (hesitates), 
(Lnter Mrs. Curtis.) Mary.—Yes, sir, we’ve lost —— 
Mrs. Curtis (absently)—And how to in- Mr. GrumPie.— Well? 
crease the milk bill without discovery, I’m sure Mrs. Curtis.—A very valuable—(hesitates). 
I don’t know. Mary.— Yes, sir, a very valuable 
Mr. Grumpre.—Here’s another lunatic! Mr. Grumpie.—I believe youare both mad! 
Mrs. Curtis (aside).—Mr. Grumpie here! {| Mus. Curtis.—Yes, sir. 

I wonder if he heard what I said. Mr. GruMPIe.—Mary, go send John to me. 
Mr. GruMPIE (sarcastically).—I hope your Mary.—Yes, sir! (Exit Mary.) 
cold is not too bad to superintend the dinner, Mr. GrumPi£ (sarcastically)—And if you 
ma’am. My luncheon was fit for nothing but 2 will be kind enough to postpone your search 
a pig-trough. for that very valuable piece of property, long 

Mrs. Curtis.—I’ll see to it, sir. Now, how ? enough to bring my hat and cane to the library, 
do they make pap? I shall feel under heavy obligations. 

Mr. GrRuMPIE.—Pap! Who’s talking about Mrs. Curtis.—I’ll go for them at once. 
pap! I’m talking about my dinner! (£vit Mrs. Curtis.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—I’ll attend to it, sir (mu- Mr. Grumpre.—Here’s a pretty mess. 
singly). I know there’s milk in it, and—what ( What’s got into the women? 


—“ 
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(Enter Mrs. Curtis, with a hat and cane.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—Here they are, sir. 

Mr. Grumpre.—Oh! thank you! Perhaps 
it would be as well to put this room in order, 
as I may bring a friend home to dinner. 

(Lait Mr. Grumpie.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—There, he’s off for three good 
hours at least. Now, I must put this room in 
order and try to find that hood. Mary! Mary! 

(Enter Maury.) 

Mary.—O ma’am ! has he gone? 

Mrs. Curtis.—Yes, he’s gone! 

Mary.—Then we'll have a chance to find 
that hood. 

Mrs. Curtis—We must put the room to 
rights first. (Doth begin to put the room in order.) 

Joun (behind the scenes)—Mary! Mary! 
He’s a going to choke or something! He’s 
getting black in the face. 

Mrs. Curtis.—Run, Mary, run! 

Mary.—I’m a running, ma’am! 

(Ent Mary.) 

Mrs. Curtis.—There! the room looks tidy 
again, now. (Enter Mr. Grumpie.) 

Mr. Grumpre.—Humph! Looks rather bet- 
ter here! 

Mrs. Curtis.—You back again! 

Mr. Grumpif.—Yes, madam! I’m_ back 
again! I suppose I have a right to come into 
my own house, when it is raining as hard as it 
can pour down! 

Mrs. Curtis.—Of course, sir. 

Mr. Grumpis.—Oh! I’m glad you don’t 
dispute that / 

(Baby screams violently behind the scenes, and 

then sobs and cries loudly.) 

Mrs. Curtis (aside).—Oh! dear! oh! dear! > 
Mary thinks he’s out, and hasn’t put the little 
dear’s head under the bedcelothes. 

Mr. Grumpre.—What is that, Mrs, Curtis? 
What is that? 

Mrs. Curtis.—It is—is—it is the cat, sir. 

Mr. Grumpre.—Oh! indeed; is it? (spies 
the baby’s hood under the sofa, and takes it out 
on the end of his cane.) And this, I presume, 
is a kitten—a red silk kitten! 

(Enter Mary with the baby.) 

Mary.—O Mrs. Curtis! the pretty dear. 
(Sees Mr. Grumpie, and throws her apron over 
the baby.) Oh! gracious goodness! 

Mr. GRumMPIE.—What have you got there, 
Mary? 

Mary.—The—cat, please, sir ! 

Mr. Grumprz.—Oh! I thought it was the 
cat. Now I would like to know what you two 
have got to say for yourselves, 

Mrs. Curtis (aside).—I might as well tell § 
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now. (Aloud.) Mr. Grumpie, Mary has your 
niece Bella’s child in her arms, and if you see 
fit to turn him out of the house, why, I shall 
go, too! 

Mary.—And T’ll never (letting her apron 
ie never leave ze precious, precious dump- 
ing. Pooty dear! 

Mr. Grumpiz.—And how dare you—how 
dare you (tries to look stern, but smiles)—how dare 
you suppose I’m such an ogre as to turn the 
poor little fellow out in all this rain. 

Mrs. Curtis (joyfully).—Then we may keep 
him? 

Mr. Grumrie.—If you choose to be bothered 
with him. 

Mary.—Oh! he won’t be a bother. Hims 

wouldn’t be a bozzer, would hims, pooty keeter? 

4ook at his uncle, hansum critter (holds the 
baby up to Mr. Grempic. ) Ain’t hea beauty, sir? 

Mr. GruMPIE (uneasily). —Don’t bring him 
so close. I dare say he is beautiful. 

Mrs. Curtis.—I knew your own kind heart 


2 would speak, at last, for the poor child. 


Mr. Grumpre.—There! there, don’t say any 
more, but find me a new cook as speedily as 
possible, for I suppose Mary will be child’s 
nurse, 

Mary.—Oh! yes, if you please, sir! (to the 
baby.) It’s Auntie Mollie will be it’s nursey- 
pursey, so she will, pooty, ittle darling baby! 

Mr. Guumrre.—If you are to be nurse, then, 
I suppose this red thing is yours. (Gives Mary 
the hood.) 

Mary.—Oh! if there ain’t his little hood, 
now! Where did you find it, sir? I thought 
we looked everywhere in the room ! 

Mr. Grumrie.—Oh! that is the very valu- 


? able piece of property you were trying to find, 


is it? 

Manry.—Yes, sir, if you please. (Zo the 
baby.) Did his unkey find his hoody-poody 
forde baby ? Himsshall walkey-palkey in hims 
cloakey-pokey and hims little hoody-poody. 

Mr. Grumrie.— Well, take good care of the 
young one, both of you. 

Mrs. Curtis.— You may trust us, 

Mr. Grumpre.—And see here, I don’t want 
any pap, or catnip either, for my dinner. 

(Exit Mr. Grumpie.) 

Mary.—Oma’am! Oh! ain’t it lovely! Oh! 
you darlsey baby, you booful child! Catchee! 
cathee! catchee! (Curtain falls, while Mary 
dandles the baby, talking baby-talk, Mrs. Curtis 
holding out her arms to the child.) 





SCENE III.—CHILDHOOD. 
This scene must be arranged for a tableau, 
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REST FOR MOTHERS. 
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and much of its effect must depend upon the 
skill and taste of the stage-manager. The 
dresses of the children should be arranged to 
make good contrasts, or pleasing blendings of 
color, and their attitudes should be as graceful 
and unstudied as possible. The scene repre- 
sents a children’s play-room. Scattered on the 
chairs, tables and on the floor are games, toys, 
pictures and books of various descriptions. In 
the centre of the stage a group of boys are 
kneeling on the floor playing marbles. Directly 
behind them, facing the audience, a little girl 
is seated dressing a large doll. Right of cen- 
tre, in the background, a little boy and girl are 
building card-houses on a table. Left of centre, 
in the background, a table, with a baby-house 
upon it, facing audience; two little girls ar- 
ranging the furniture in the baby-house. Left 
of centre, in the foreground, a little girl and 
boy, seated on the floor, are playing jack-straws 
on a low stool. Right of centre, in the fore- 


ground, a very little girl is rocking’a doll ina ‘ 


little cradle. Just behind the children, build- 
ing the card-houses, a colored nurse with a gay 
dress and a high, colored turban, is standing 


with a baby, dressed in long white clothes, in , 


her arms. 
If there is room upon the stage, and the 


number of children is not exhausted, other « 
groups may be added of children engaged in ‘ 


playing tea-party, spinning tops, beating drums, 
or any of the pursuits of childhood. 
— oa 


REST FOR MOTHERS. 





S a general thing, American women have 

to work too hard during a certain part of 
their lives. Not that they should be idle or 
have nothing to do, but they should never over- 
work if they would have their children of a 
high order. Mrs. Josephine C. Bateman, of 
Painesville, Ohio, in speaking on this subject 
in the Ohio Farmer, thus discourses : 

“The causes of this too early decay of mothers 
and neglect from children lie, we think, far 
back, commencing in the anxious, pidiitiintdaned 
young mother. We understand your position, 
sisters; you love your husbands, and you feel 
that their interest is yours also; you are anx- 
ious to help to economize, as far as possible, 
and at the same time, desirous of gratifying 
your husband’s fastidious tastes; so you hire 
no help (for yon really cannot afford it), yet 
the house must be the perfection of neatness, 
the table must be abundantly, if not daintily 
spread; the babe must be cared for, and as 
well dressed, too, as any of your neighbor’s 
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children; and, in fact, you are as healthy and as 
smart as your acquaintances, and many of them 
do all this, and so you will. Youhaveno time 
for reading or for rest; you forget the future, 
and do not ask what wiil be the end of all this. 
Your husband, too, admires your industry, 
and forgets that the time will come, when he 
lays aside most of his active labors, that he will 
want that in you he cannot find—an intelligent 
companion. You forget that you will be dis- 
tanced by your children in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and they will be sure to make the 


sad discovery that mother is more ignorant 


than they; and with this discovery generally 
comes the loss of respect for her judgment and 
opinions, Women seldom rest, except for a few 
hours at night ; yet they need it, and should take 
pains tosecure it. It is not wasting time to rock 
and read, without the knitting. Your husband 
would think it hard to work so steadily at all 
hours; and, in consequence of their hours of 
rest, men do not often grow old so fast as women. 
The frailest sex work the most incessantly, and 
the work is more arduous when there are but one 
or two little ones than when the family becomes 
larger, and some are old enough to assist the 
mother. If you do not love reading, still prac- 
tise it till you do love it; and you will soon 
become interested. In addition to the Bible, 
which we hope no mother will neglect, let val- 
uable books be read when they can be; but for 
those who have as little time as the housewife, 
newspapers and magazines must form the staple 
reading, as the short articles and items are well 
adapted to the spare moments that can be 
snatched here and there. Woman must be in- 
telligent, if she would win both respect and 
love from husband and children. She must 
constantly improve, if she would be what she 
should be, by no means considering education 
finished when she becomes married.” 


—207200—— “ 

MARRIAGE OF A Hinpoo Widow.—An Ind- 
ian journal informs us that the first widow mar- 
riage amongst Hindus has recently been cele- 
brated at Bombay with great rejoicings. The 
re-marriage of widows has hitherto been re- 
garded as an act calculated to inspire the most 
pious horror on the part of the Brahmins, and 
caste meetings have been held in repudiation 
of the union in question—apparently, however, 
with small advantage. It is found that, al- 
though orthodox Hindus may excommunicate 
such offending members of their caste, the latter 
have the privilege of treating their oppressors 
as persecutors, with power to prosecute accord- 


ingly. 











ARE DOCTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR DRUNKENNESS? 


OES the question surprise and startle you, 

reader? You will, we think, be more 
surprised and startled by the answer we shall 
give. It is contained in a Report made to the 
“Medical Society of Pennsylvania,” at its 
twentieth annual session, held at Erie, June, 
1869, by Dr. Hiram Corson, chairman of a 
committee to report on the following resolu- 
tion, which was offered the year before: 


“ Resolved, That the present terrible practice 
of stimulation, which sends its victims daily by 
thousands prematurely to the grave, and which 
fills our land with drunkenness and crime, can- 
not much longer maintain itself in the confi- 
dence and esteem of the reflecting members of 
a great and learned profession. A modified, 
improved, regenerated practice, based upon 
common sense and a sound clinical observa- 
tion, must take its place, and thus carry heal- 
ing and blessings upon its wings to the nations 
of the earth.” 


We shall give all the important points and 
passages in this able and exhaustive report, and 
ask for it the careful and thoughtful attention 
of our readers. If doctors are indeed respon- 
sible for drunkenness, it is time the people 
knew it and were on their guard. Let one of 
their number speak. 

Dr. Corson, referring to the above resolu- 
tion, says: 

As the language of that resolution was the 
sober, earnest utterance of Professor Samuel D. 
Gross, of the Jefferson Medical College, before 
an audience of thousands of his fellow-citi- 
zens, @ man who weighs well his words, and 
whose lengthened life and great medical ex- 
perience entitle his declarations to profound 
respect, we feel bound to consider it carefully. 
The declaration, if true, is appalling: if errone- 
ous, it should be corrected. That the use of 
alcoholic stimulants does send its victims daily, 
by thousands, prematurely to the grave, and 
fills the land with drunkenness and crime, no 
one doubts. The query then arises: Are physi- 
cians responsible for this? The medical pro- 
fession is one of great antiquity, of high honor 
and commancing influence over the opinions 
and habits of the people, in all that regard 
favorably, or unfavorably, their health or 
length of life. In all ages and in all countries, 
the “ Medicine Man” has controlled the minds 
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of all their articles of food or medicine. The 
profession is spread over every foot of the 
civilized world; its members are welcome 
visitors in every family; their teachings are 
medical gospel, received in the fulness of faith 
and acted out on the principle that self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. Does the 
physician say the health of the infant or its 
mother demands that it should be taken from 
the breast, “though ’tis joy to yield it as ’tis 
joy to sip,” she makes the sacrifice. Does he 
say a journey to, and residence in a distant and 
foreign country are essential to the restoration 
of the health of the diseased and enfeebled 
wife, she separates herself from her home and 
all its idols to gain the precious boon. 
* * * # x ® 

In times when cholera, or typhus or typhoid 
fever, or smallpox, or malignant dysentary 
prevails, no man will take food or drink said 
by his physician to be harmful. Half a cen- 
tury ago, and even now, in some districts of 
country, no mother would allow her child, 
afflicted with measles, to take a single swallow 
of cold water, although the little suffering 
creature plead in most piteous tones for a drink 
to cool its parched and burning mouth. Why 
did she refuse it? Because the doctor said “it 
would make the measles strike in and kill the 
child.” Even here, where the physician was 
wrong, the faith was whole * * * * 

If, therefore, physicians were united on the 
subject of the deleterious efiects of alcohol, 
would it not be utterly abandoned? We ven- 
ture to affirm that in less than half a century, 
when those whom we have fatally indoctrinated 
into the belief that it is warming, cooling, 
strengthening, tonic and stimulating—that it 
calms the restless, enlivens the dull, invigorates 
the body, gives strength to the intellect, en- 
livens the fancy and brightens the imagination ; 
that it prevents sickness, and is a sovereign 
remedy in disease; we repeat, when those thus 
deluded shall have passed away, the new gen- 
eration, whose minds had not thus been poi- 
soned by error, but who had listened in blank 
astonishment to the wondrous recital of the 
miseries which its reputed moderate, judicious 
use had brought upon mankind, would in- 
stinctively turn with horror from contact with 
an evil so fearful. 

Every writer on the diseases of the human 


of his people in relation to the safety or danger ( system has testified to the direct agency of 
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alcoholic stimulants in producing a large num- 
ber of diseases, and predisposing, by its use, to 
nearly all others, or at least to making the 
system less able to resist the action of deleteri- 
ous agents. Do we hear you say, Even if such 
are its effects, can its almost universal use be 
charged upon the profession? Let facts an- 
swer, Every physician whom we know per- 
sonally—all of whom we have heard—use and 
recommend the use of alcoholic liquors in some 
form in their practice. The great majority use 
them freely, in trifling as well as in grave 
cases; in drunkards as well as on the total 
abstinence people; on the child of a day and 
the parent of threescore and ten. They pre- 
scribe them in diseases of the kidneys, lungs, 
heart, brain, stomach and every other organ, 
and yet they know full well that the diseases 
of those organs have been produced thousands 
of times by these very agents. They also 
recommend them to be taken by the weak, the 
dyspeptic and the valetudinarian; the aged 
because they are aged, the young because they 
are young, the nursing mother because of the 
drain on her system (natural though it be and 
healthful) ; to those who are given up as hope- 
less, because they are dying; and to the con- 
valescent, because they are conyalescing, and 
they cannot forego the glorious opportunity to 
show them how porter or ale, or whiskey, will 
‘build them up.” The effect of such a course 
is to impress the community with a high opinion 
of the valuable, medical, lifegiving properties 
of the various alcoholic drinks, of which wine, 
in its varieties, brandy, gin and whiskey make 
up the common stock. 

You must all have observed that persons 
leaving home, to spend the summer in the 
country, or at the sea-shore, or in the Jersey 
pines, or on the mountains, or at mineral 
springs, or at a country home, are invariably 
found to have brought with them, by direction 
of “my physician,” some “good brandy,” or 
“real Holland gin,” or a few dozen “brown 
stout,” or some of the fine “old port.” Many 
who take none at home, now, “by advice of our 
doctor,” bring it along to keep off chills, to 
prevent the deleterious effects of change of 
water, to take a little morning and evening on 
account of the dews, or a little at noon to help 
digestion, and it is truly painful to a thinking, 
conscientious man to see what confidence they 
have in the preservative and remedial qualities 
of those articles so carefully stowed away in the 
trunk. The parent who at home would shudder 
to see his child take a little brandy at each 
meal, now, under the advice of his physician, 
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deals out to every member of his family this 
life-preserver, this disease-defier. He is still 
more impressed with the value of these reme- 
dies from the fact that while the doctor was so 
careful to urge the importance of taking the 
alccholics along, he said not a word about the 
necessity of taking some medicines, so called, 
valuable in attacks of pain, or vomiting, or 
diarrhoea, or loss of appetite, or chills, or fever, 
or headache. In this omission the patient sees 
a tacit acknowledgment that the stimulants in 
his bottles are substitutes for them, and bette: 
than them all. Who can estimate the amount 
of injury thus brought upon society? * * * 

If, then, this picture be true, and not one can 
gainsay it, that in every house in the land, on 
board every railroad-car, and on every ship 
that sails or steams the ocean, this agent is 
used by advice of the profession, as preventive 
and curer of disease, should it astonish those 
who know the cravings of appetite and the 
force of habit, that this terrible practice, in the 
language of the resolution, sends thousands 
daily prematurely to the grave, and fills the 
land with drunkenness and crime? Look into 
almost any of the approved works on the Prac- 
tice of Medicine, and you will find that alco- 
holic drinks are named as one of the causes of 
almost every disease, and yet in the recent 
works these same deleterious agents are lauded 
as remedies above all others. Some recom- 
mend them only in convalescence; others in 
exhausted conditions before convalescence has 
begun; and yet others from the beginning to 
the end of the malady. With them they treat 
the cold stage, the hot stage, the stage of ex- 
citement, the period of depression, delirium, 
coma, sleeplessness, and every other condition 
that may arise. Now they are-given to arouse 
the energies, then to allay excitement, here as 
a supporter of combustion, there as food for the 
nerves; one day to build up the system by pro- 
moting nerve-force, the next to pull it down by 
increasing the waste of tissues, or, in fashion- 
able language, destructive metamorphosis. With 
their worshippers, they fulfil every indication, 
they combat every symptom, and, though they 
fail to conquer, they are still on hand to be in 
at the death. Among all our acquaintance we 
know of no physician who does not prescribe 
and recommend them more or less. The time 
was, and many of you can remember it, when 
they were recommended by teachers in medi- 
cine only in weak states of the body, and to be 
used with extreme caution; now, when the 
brain is overpowered by sunstroke, when the 
man falls prostrate with apoplexy, in the first 
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as in the last days of illness, in spotted, typhus, 
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typhoid or yellow fever, in every variety of § 
) and skin intense; but still tlie salts in one hand 


diarrhea and dysentery, in rheumatism, in 
pleurisy, in pneumonia, in the shock by injury 
from violence, in mania-i-potu and delirium 
tremens, in the sleeplessness brought on by the 
use of alcohol, wine or brandy, gin or whiskey, 
or malt liquors, or one or more of the various 
tinctures or bitters, strong with alcohol, is pre- 
scribed and urged with an earnestness which 
testifies to the faith reposed in them by the 
physician, and which allays the repugnance of 
the patients to the use of an agent which they 
had seen filling the land with drunkenness and 
crime. Does a child suffer from croup, or 
scarlet fever, or diphtheria, the building-up pro- 
cess must not be neglected—disregard the in- 
flammation, keep up the strength. It is a 
blood poison, says authority, and while you 
send the iodides, the bromides or chlorides 
through the body to wrestle with the poison, 
give brandy-toddy, whiskey-punch, wine and 
beef-tea to keep up the strength, and as the 
poor child, with a plug in its wind-pipe which 
prevents access of air to the lungs, struggles for 
breath, pour down the brandy, wine or whiskey. 
For what? “The answer comes not, for reason 
and experience have none to give. But a short 
time since a friend of ours, a gentleman of 
Philadelphia, told us that a son of his of ten 
years of age, attended by two of the first physi- 
cians of that enlightened city, in a case of 
diphtheria, had so much brandy urged upon 
him, when the membrane had invaded the 
windpipe, that during the last few hours of his 
life, as he Jay on his bed, he would throw up 
his arms and cry, “Father, hold me, I am 
swimming; I will fall out of bed.’ He was 
drunk from brandy, when all that he needed 
was the remoyal of the plug from his wind- 
pipe. Should any doubt this statement, we 
refer them to a case published in the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, at page 24 of the 
number for January, 1869, by a physician of 
honored name, himself the author of a treatise 
on the Diseases of Children. The patient, a 
child of ten years, was well till the evening of 
the 9th of April. Next morning complained 
of sore throat and loss of appetite. In the 
afternoon, Dr. M. saw him with symptoms of 
coming scarlet fever or diphtheria, as yet so illy 
defined as to leave doubt. And now less than 
twenty-four hours from health, and when a 
febrile condition was just beginning to manifest 
itself, comes the physician with salts in one 
hand and brandy in the other—ten grains of 
suiphite of magnesia and milk punch every 
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two hours, Next morning all the symptoms 
were aggravated—the inflammation of throat 


and milk punch and beef-tea, a wineglassful of 
each of the latter alternately every two hours, 
in the other. And so on, day after day, till the 


) dry and inflamed throat would not permit a 
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drop of those life-preservers to pass. But noth- 
ing daunted, the beef-tea, brandy and sulphite 
of magnesia are forced up the rectum; the ice 
which surrounds the throat, now that the fiery 
liquid is kept away, soon cools it, relieves the 
inflammation, and the throat again becomes 
the channel to the stomach. For eleven days 
this terrible treatment went on—milk punch, or 
brandy and beef-tea every two hours—and then 
resulted in a condition from which the little 
sufferer barely escaped with life. 

I mention this case as the type of the present 
popular stimulant treatment, and because the 
publication of it will cause a similar treatment 
to be applied to thousands of little sufferers. 
The case will be read at home and abroad, and 
the name of the eminent physician and author 
will be a sufficient guarantee (to those who are 
convinced by high authorities of the correctress 
of a practice) that brandy was useful in this 
case; and, as a consequence, every child that 
falls in their way sick with scarlet fever or 
diphtheria, must be dosed with brandy. * * * 

One more case. Two weeks since, a gentleman 
gave us the following history: Last December, 
his daughter, of about twenty-one years, was 
taken with pain in the side, and as he had lost 
three daughters within a few years of consump- 
tion, he, after the second day’s illness, left his 
home, eight miles from Philadelphia, and moved 
to the city, and placed her under the care of a 
physician of some eminence. He diagnosed 
pneumonia, and at once put her on the use of 
beer, ale and whiskey. She died in the early 
part of May, after great suffering, and in despite 
of twenty-four quarts of the best old rye whiskey 
and an abundance of beer and ale. As the sister 
who died one year before only took ten gallons 
of wine during her illness, it was hoped that a 
heavier stimulation by stronger liquor might 
prove more successful, hence the substitution of 
whiskey. We mention these cases because they 
show the present terrible practice of stimula- 
tion, and not to throw discredit on those who 
conscientiously treated them. 

This disposition in physicians to prescribe 
alcoholic stimulants in every variety of disease 
received severe rebuke from Dr. Samuel Wilkes, 
in a lecture to his large class of students, de- 
livered in a London hospital two years since. 
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We regret that we can present only brief ex- 
tracts. He said: “I should be sorry to say 
that the doctor panders to the public taste, 
since he is too often in accord with it. But 
this agreement between doctor and patient re- 
solves itself into this. Am extra stimulant is 
prescribed. It matters little what is the nature 
of the disease, since the reasons for the treat- 
ment are applicable to all complaints, and are 
founded on this simple proposition: All persons 
who are ill are weak. They have lost strength ; 
they require it to be restored. Alcohol is a 
supporter and tonic; therefore alcohol is a 
remedy for all diseases. This is no parody, 
for I constantly hear medical men say they 
give brandy to all their patients, for they always 
find them low. Moreover, it is a medicine of 
which the patients approve, assuming, as they 
do, its supporting and strengthening power. 
You cannot, therefore, do better if you have no 
compunctions in converting your profession into a 
mere trade, than to say to all your patients, after 
feeling their pulse, that they are very low; that 
you are sure that they do not take enough, and 
order them several glasses of wine daily. 
Should they be exceedingly ill with some 
desperate organic complaint, you must turn 
your remarks to the friends, and speak of the 
necessity of supporting the patient by giving him 
as much brandy as can be poured down his 
throat. By this method you are sure to give 
satisfaction, for should the patient die without 
such treatment, you may be blamed for letting 
him slip through your fingers, whilst if he die 
with" it, you have done your best (in their 
opinion). This would be a comfortable and 
lucrative mode of practice.” 

In addition to the regular prescriptions by 
medical men, of alcohol, the use by their ad- 
vice of Tinctures, Plantation Bitters, Schnei- 
dam Schnapps, Stomachies, Cordiais, ete., all 
of which are strongly alcoholic, is almost uni- 
versal, They produce the exhilarating effects 
of moderate intoxication and engender an ap- 
petite for rum. In all the land we seem to 
have but one sanitary institution in which 
alcoholic drinks are regarded as always a 
cause, and never a remedy for disease. They 
are used lavishly in nearly all our hospitals, 
jails, almshouses and asylums, as is shown by 
the Reports from those Institutions. * * * 

The use of alcoholic liquors by physicians 
seems to be founded on the popular doctrine 
and belief that they nourish the body by sup- 
plying plastic material or heat material, or else 
indirectly support the system by diminishing 
metamorphosis or atomic change; hence this 
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class of remedies is spoken of as supporters of 
vital heat, food for the nerves, generators of 
force, ete. The mind is filled with a vague idea 
that strength and increased health are the re- 
sults of their use by persons in health, thus 
warding off disease; and that in the sick, in 
whom, they say, the vital force is always de- 
pressed, they aid in sustaining it. Tuis is a 
popular doctrine, and were it not that it has 
led to so fatal results, it would be amusing to 
witness the satisfied air of those who so tri- 
umphantly prate about giving brandy and 
whiskey as food for the nerves, to build up the 
system, to prevent metamorphosis, etc. We 
utterly repudiate this doctrine. We deny that 
alcohol increases vital force, is food for the 
nerves, or is indispensable in sickness or in 
health. 

Dr. T. Kennard, of St. Louis, in an article, 
in the Medical Archives, on alcohol, says: 
“Whatever may be the exact nature of the 
deleterious agent in alcohol acting upon the 
human organism, we know that it affects differ- 
ent individuals in very different degrees, but 
always by deranging the nervous system. Some 
persons are injured by it, in even the smallest 
quantity, some are rapidly poisoned by its 
abuse, while others are very slow to experience 
its baneful effects. It creeps upon them slowly 
and unconsciously, and its temporary soothing 
and exhilarating effects delude its victims with 
the belief that it is the deficiency, and not the 
excess of amount taken, which gives rise to all 
the miserable symptoms of chronic alcoholism.” 
Professor N. S. Davis, who has with much 
propriety been called the Father of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, in an “ Essay on the 
Effects of Alcohol,” writes: “It is probable 
that a very large majority of the people, even 
at the present time, regard alcoholic drinks, 
when taken with moderation, as tonic, nourish- 
ing, warming and life-sustaining, the conserva- 
tors of strength in manhood and the milk of 
age. These popular notions are strengthened 
on the one hand by the direct exhilarating 
effects of alcohol on the nervous system, and 
on the other by certain theoretical dogmas pro- 
mulgated by Liebig, Johnston, Hammond and 
others, who have boldly proclaimed alcohol to 
be respiratory or accessory food. This class of 
chemico-physiologists simply point to the fact 
that alcohol in its chemical relations belongs 
to the class of hydrocarbons; and that those 
substances out of the living body are capable of 
undergoing combustion, by uniting with oxy- 
gen; and they straightway jump to the conclu- 
sion that, when taken into the system, they 
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actually enter into like combination with oxy- 
gen, and thus become respiratory food. And 
yet we search in all their writings, in vain, for 
the first item of proof that their mere theoretical 
deductions are correct. A more recent modifi- 
cation of the theories emanating from this 
school of writers, makes alcohol not respiratory, 
but accessory food. It having been clearly 
proved by the experiments of Boker and others, 
that the presence of alcohol in the system less- 
ened the atomic changes and secretions in such 
a way, as to diminish the sum total of elimina- 
tions in a given time, it was at once assumed 
that the diminution of atomic changes in the 
tissues of the body was equivalent to just so 
much nutrition or addition of new matter 
through digestion or assimilation; hence the 
alcohol was declared to be accessory or indirect 
food, a fallacy which will be exposed here- 
after.’ He continues: “We have thus stated 
fairly the theoretical doctrines of this class of 
men, because their names are continually 
quoted as authority throughout all depart- 
ments of our literature. Let us now see how 
their theoretical assumptions and popular no- 
tions are sustained by a wide range of experi- 
nients and carefully observed facts. 

“ First—Numerous chemical analyses of the 
blood and different tissues, made by different 
experimenters, show that, when alcoholic drinks 
are taken, the alcohol enters the blood and 
permeates with it every part of the body. This 
position is ackriowledged to be correct by all 
classes of observers. 

“ Second.—An equally reliable series of ex- 
periments have shown that alcohol undergoes 
no chemical change in the system, but is elimi- 
nated through the excretory organs, more 
especially the lungs and kidneys, within a few 
hours after being taken. This position, though 
long disputed, was fully established by the re- 
sults of the well devised and carefully executed 
experiments of Lallemand, Perrin and Duroy. 

“ Third —W hile in the blood and circulating 
in the system, the alcohol diminishes the sensi- 
bility of the brain and nervous system in the 
same manner as other anesthetics, and also 
retards the active changes in all the tissues; 
and consequently diminishes the sum total of 
eliminations or excretions in a given period of 
time. The numerous and patient experimental 
investigations of Prout, Sandras and Bouchar- 
dat, Boker, Hammond and others, have re- 
moved all doubts in regard to the truth of this 
proposition. 

“ Fourth.— By diminishing the atomic changes 
in the tissues of the body and the sensibility of 
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the nervous system, the alcohol, by its presence, 
also diminishes the temperature, the strength 
and the power of endurance. That its presence 
in the system reduces the temperature, was first 
fully established by the results of a series of 
experiments performed by myself in 1850, 
some of which I repeated in 1867. These ex- 
periments consisted in testing the actual tem- 
perature of the body every half hour, with a 
delicately graduated thermometer, for three 
hours after a moderate drink of alcoholic liquor. 
The tests were applied to both wine and whiskey. 
These results are confirmed by the observations 
of Magnus and others in Europe. That the 
presence of alcohol directly diminishes the 
strength and power of endurance is proved, not 
only by the foregoing scientific investigations, 
but also by a large number of carefully ob- 
served facts in relation to the results of labor 
in civil and military life, and by the statistics 
of sickness and mortality.” 

Professor Davis also presents numerous facts, 
and the authority of great names, among whom 
may be found Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. Frank 
H. Hamilton, and others as eminent, to prove 
the truth of his position. In conclusion he 
says: “It were easy to fill a volume with facts 
and statistics showing that, in every relation of 
life, the use of alcoholic drinks diminishes 
man’s capacity to endure both mental and 
physical labor; increases his predisposition to 
disease, and shortens the average duration of 
life. And although we have had our attention 
directed to this subject for thirty years, we 
have not found, either in the records of medi- 
cine or of general literature, a single statistical 
item calculated to prove the contrary. We 
have seen an abundance of opinions expressed, 
but opinions are not facts. It is very common 
to hear that some sick or injured person has 
been kept up, or kept alive, on brandy, or 
whiskey, or wine. But do those who testify 
have any-reliable means of knowing whether 
the sick person was actually kept alive by the 
potion, or whether he lived in spite of it? 

* * # # % x 

“Those who imagine that to diminish the 
waste of tissues, by diminishing the atomic 
changes, is equivalent to the actual assimilation 
and addition of new atoms, forget that all the 
phenomena of life in the physical organism are 
the direct result of such atomic changes; and 
whatever diminishes these actually diminishes 
physical life—and to stop them is to stop life.” 
Such are the opinions of Professor N. 8. Davis, 
one of the most eminent of American medical 
men, and against whom lies no charge of radi- 
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calism in temperance. Against the use of alco- 
hol as accessory food, by its power of diminish- 
ing or retarding metamorphosis or atomic 
change in the system, allow us also to quote 
from Chambers’s Renewal of Life. On page 31, 
he says: “There cannot be too active a meta- 
morphosis of tissue—the most active metamor- 
phosis of the body possible, the highest possible 
development of life, is health; the complete 
cessation of metamorphosis, death ; the partial 
cessation or arrest is disease.” 

If, then, as these authors have proved, alcohol 
always, and in whatever dose used, permeates 
the system unchanged, and arrests in degree 
the natural atomic changes, on which health 
depends, why shall we not believe with those 
whom we have already quoted that it is always 
a producer of disease, and never valuable as a 
remedy; and with Dr. Day, the distinguished 
physician of the Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton, New York, and with Dr. Joseph 
Parrish, the enlightened and _ philanthropic 
physician of the Sanitarium at Media, Pa., 
“that even the appetite for alcohol is the result 
of a disease produced by its use,” and with Dr. 
Kennard, of St. Louis, “that it always acts by 
deranging the nervous system.” 

Having thus disposed of the first part of the 
resolution, we come now to consider the latter 
clause, in which it is asserted that a practice 
based on common sense and a sound clinical 
experience and observation, must take its place, 
and thus bring healing and blessings on its 
wings to the nations of the earth. There are 
hosts of physicians in this country, and many 
in this Society, that have unbounded faith in 
the present stimulant treatment, and exhibit 
the utmost scorn towards those who are inclined 
to believe that alcohol is not essential to the 
treatment of disease. It is our duty then to 
examine this part of the resolution, to see 
whether a modified regenerated practice—a 
practice that dispenses with the use of alcoholic 
stimulants—would not only be safe, but be so 
advantageous as to “bring healing and bless- 
ings on its wings to mankind,” for we are not 
disposed to allow the author of this declaration 
to escape one iota of the responsibility which 
he has invoked. 

The eminent Professor Benjamin Rush was 
one of the first in this country of the teachers 
in medicine to speak against the use of alco- 
holic stimulants; and Professor Chapman, one 
of the brightest ornaments of our profession, 
near the close of life, and after a long medical 
experience, said: “It is the sacred duty of 
every one exercising the profession of medi- 
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cine, to unite with the moralist, the divine and 
the economist in discouraging the consumption 
of those baneful articles, and, as the first step in 
the reformation, to discountenance the baneful 
notion of their remedial efficacy.” 

Professor Seward, of Washington City, says: 
“While we are convinced that there is no case 
in which ardent spirits are indispensable, and 
for which there is not an adequate substitute, 
we are equally assured that as long as there is 
an exception allowed, and men are permitted 
to use it as a medicine, so long we shall have 
invalids and drunkards among us.” 

The eminent Dr. Muzzey, of Cincinnati, de- 
clared: “To a place among preventives of dis- 
ease, spirituous drinks can present but the most 
feeble claims. The best protection against dis- 
ease is derived from a natural, healthy, un- 
fluctuating state of vital action, sustained by 
plain articles of nutriment uniniluenced by any 
invutritious drinking of stimuli which operate 
on the whole nervous power. There is the 
most appailing evidence of the pernicious in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors in preparing the 
constitution for an attack of cholera. Tipplers, 
exposed to the exciting causes of inflammatory, 
epidemic and contagious diseases, are liable to 
attack and die in great numbers. Witness the 
results in epidemic pleurisies, pneumonia, the 
severe forms of influenza, pestilential fevers. 
and cholera.” 

Thus spoke this great medical practitioner ; 
and yetéo universal has the belief in the pre- 
ventive and remedial powers of alcohol be- 
come, so universally is it prescribed, that Dr. 
John Bell, one of the oldest and most learned 
physicians of Philadelphia, during the last 
visitation of cholera to this country, at a meet- 
ing of the College of Physicians, felt called 
upon to denounce their use in that disease as 
murderous. . He said: “Cholera results from 
an atmospheric poison. The alcoholic practice is 
murderous. Too much attention has been paid 
to the prostration, and this has induced a belief’ 
that stimulants are necessary in the treatment. 
The proportion of deaths from this practice is 
perhaps nine out of ten. The idea that alcohol 
is a preventive of disease is a most popular one, 
and one which,” he feared, “was encouraged 
by the profession. It was a most fallacious, 
and, he might add, pernicious doctrine that the 
use of alcoholic drinks was a preventive of dis- 
ease. It*was argued some years ago that a 
fever might be kept off by their use, but the 
fallacy of that argument had been conclusively 
shown.” 


Dr. Bell was followed by Dr. Nebinger, so 
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well and favorably known to us all as a con- 
scientious and learned physician and a promi- 
nent member of this Society. He said: “I 
deeply regret that the previous speaker has 
objected to the publication of his remarks (in 
the public papers) in reference to the pernicious 
eifects of the use of alcoholic drinks as pre- 
ventives of cholera, and his well-uttered de- 
nunciation of the practice, for they are not only 
well worthy of publication, but deserve to be 
published in letters of gold, that they might 
attract and be read by every eye. The terrif- 
ically bad eflects of the recommendation by the 
faculty of Philadelphia and other places, in 
1832 and 1849, of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages as preventives of cholera, were well known. 
Dr. Bell had wisely raised his voice against a 
practice which, while it was well calculated to 
contaminate the morals, so distempered the 
body as to produce a predisposition to an attack 
of the malady it was improperly used to pre- 
vent.” To these bold, manly utterances of 
those scientific physicians, made in the presence 
of their fellows, there was no dissenting voice, 
and still the murderous practice goes on. We 
have already shown that fevers are cured bet- 


ter without than with them. If, then, in the 


fearful prostration of fevers and cholera they 


vare not needed, where shull we use them ? 


The eminent surgeon of Nottingham, Mr. 
Higginbottom, writes: “If all intoxicating 


drinks were banished from the earth, it would 


be a real blessing, and in a few weeks they 
would not be missed, even as a medicine. For 
the first twenty years, I ignorantly gave alcohol 
in some diseases, as was customary ; yet as early 
as 1813, I discontinued it in typhus, typhoid 
and other fevers, with the most marked bene- 
ficial results. For thirty years I have not 
prescribed alcohol as a medicine. I have 
discovered a great truth and made a great 
discovery—that alcohol in every form may be 
dispensed with in medical and surgical practice, 
and is not required in a single disorder or disease,” 
* = * * x x 

Dr. L. M. Bennett says: “I for one believe 
that there is no curable disease but may be 
treated and cured better without alcohol than 
with it.” 

Dr. R. L. Barclay, of Stonebridge, writes: 
“T have banished them from my practice since 
1841, During these twenty-one years I have 
not made fewer than one hundred ané@ eighty 
thousand visits, and I am free to say that the 
recoveries have been more numerous and more 
rapid than they were during the five years I 
followed the usual practice and gave brandy, 
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wine and beer. Of these numerous patients, 
many were laboring under the most aggravated 
forms of typhus and other malignant fevers, 
smallpox, cholera, mania-i-potu, large exhaust- 
ing abscesses and many other diseases in which 
alcoholic stimulants are usually administered 
and thought to be essential. 1 have attended, 
likewise, the patients of two large hospitals for 
many years—one in town, the other in the 
country; the paupers of a populous parish for 
sixteen years; the members of nine benefit- 
clubs for many years, some of them numbering 
three hundred members—and in all these dif 
ferent cases, and under all those different cir- 
cumstances, J have not found it once necessary to 
prescribe either spirituous, vinous or malt 
liquors.” 

Says Dr. Henry Mudge: “ Having published 
short notices of over forty forms of disease, in- 
cluding accouchements by the hundreds, hem- 
orrhages, shock, typhus fever, consumption, 
purulent discharges, large burns and indiges- 
tions, cured without alcoholics, I have some 
right to claim equal explicitness from those 
who prescribe them.” 

Dr. W. W. Townsend, of the Chester County 
Almshouse, in a letter to the Chairman of this 
Committee, says: “There has not been a pint 
of alcoholic liquors, in the form of brandy, 
wine, whiskey, beer or ale, used in this house 
as an internal remedy for twenty months; and 
very little since I have had charge of it, and 
the little that was used, I am certain, did harm. 
My patients got well sooner and better when 
none was used. [ have treated mania-d-potu, 
typhoid fever, dysentery, pneumonia and sur- 
gical cases, and I appeal to the record for the 
evidence of the success of my practice. There 
have been fewer deaths than in any period of the 
same length of time fortwenty years—I have ex- 
amined the records no further—and I am so well 
satisfied of the correctness of the practice, that I 
shall never resort to those kinds of stimulants 
in the treatment of any kind of disease that may 
come under my care.” 

Dr. T. W. Gairdner, in a late number of the 
Glasgow Medical Journal, in an able article on 
Alcoholic Stimulation, says: “It is an error to 
conceive of alcoholic stimulation as a proper 
substitute in febrile diseases for ordinary food. 
Even beef-tea (so much favored by Dr. Tood 
in conjunction with alcohol) is of very inferior 
nutritive value to milk, and of secondary im- 
portance, To give brandy and beef-tea every 
hour or half hour for days and nights together, 
even waking up the patient (as is recommended 
by Dr. Todd) in order to give him his food and 
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stimulants, is the surest of all ways to destroy 
what remains of natural appetite. It is an 
error to suppose that patients affected with 
very severe symptoms of acuie disease are capa- 
ble of tolerating indefinitely greater amounts of 
alcohclie liquor than can be given in health. 
“Tt is almost certain, from facts already 
observed, that in young persons the mortality 
of fevers is greatly increased by the continuous 
administration of alcoholic stimulants; and it 


may be confidently anticipated, as a result of 


improved consideration given to the subject, 
that the profuse and continuous administration 
of alcoholic stimulants with a view to aiimenta- 
tion in acute disease, will ere long be abandoned 
as inconsistent with an enlightened physiology 
and a sound practice. A subordinate, though 
very important consideration, bearing on this 
profuse and continuous stimulation, is, that 
tuch liberal doses of wine and spirits given 
habitually under medical advice, tend to give 
a wrong bias to public opinion, and (even apart 
from the grave, moral consequences arising 
from the abuses of alcoholic liquors) to involve 
the whole medical practice of the country in a 
system of unnecessary and, therefore, wasteful 
expenditure. It is as nearly as possible a 
demonstrated fact, that much of what is spent 
in wines and spirits for the sick in hospitals 
(and probably also in private practice), is un- 
necessarily, if not injuriously, spent. * * * 

But again we are met by the almost universal 
demand for whiskey as a cure and preventive 
of consumption. There is scarcely a single 
person in the whole country, threatened with 
or suffering from that disease, who is not dosed 
daily with either brandy or whiskey, in large 
doses, by advice of the physician, who con- 
scientiously regards them as the great remedies 
to increase vital force, and thus avert the dis- 
position to tubercle. We have, for several 
years, had occasion to deplore this system of 
treatment, and from most careful observations 
made in a large region of country, where the 
history of every case of phthisis which occurred 
could be ascertained from week to week, we 
have failed to discover the least benefit derived 
from the use of alcohol, either as a preventive 
or remedy in that affection. 

In 1859, the Rhode Island Medical Society 
offered a prize of two hundred dollars for the 
best essay on “The effect of the use of Alco- 
holic Liquors in tubercular disease, or in con- 
stitutions predisposed to that disease, to be 
shown, as far as possible, by statistics”’ The 
prize was awarded to John Bell, M. D., of New 
York, Seldom have observations ben more 
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thoroughly made, more carefully conducted 
through a Jong period of time, and embracing 
every condition and circumstance which could 
conduct to reliable conclusions; and what are 
the results ? 

First—That the opinion prevalent as to the 
use of alcoholic liquors having a marked effect 
in preventing consumption, is without any solid 
foundation. 

Second.—Their use, on the contrary, appears 
rather to predispose to tubercular deposition. 

Third.—Where tubercle already exists, alcv- 
hol has no obvious effect in modifying its usual 
course. 

Fourth.—Neither does it mitigate in any con- 
siderable degree the morbid efiects of tubercle 
upon the system at large. 

Such are the conclusions of an extended in- 
vestigation of the subject by the man to whom 
the Medical Society of Rhode Island joyfully 
awarded the meed of merit; and we are happy 
to oppose it to the alcoholic practice of Anstie, 
Bennett, Todd, Chambers and others, who have 
placed alcohol at the head of the list of reme- 
dial agents. They have sung praises to the 
healing virtues of alcohol. Their songs have 
been heard in every family, and now, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, in 
palace and in hovel, the word has passed that 
the young child, the delicate school-girl, the 
slender apprentice, the studious youth, the 
nursing mother, the anxious merchant, the 
girls in the store, the tailor on the bench, all 
who take exercise, and those who take none, 
can have immunity from consumpiion only by 
the daily use of whiskey. To oppose this 
popular practice, is to call down on our heads 
the anathemas of those who are ever ready to 
stifle free discussion. We have conscientiously 
and prayerfully desired to make a just report 
on the resolution, and are constrained, in view 
of the facts bearing on the subject, to declare 
that there exists a terrible practice of stimula- 
tion which “sends its victims daily, by thou- 
sands, prematurely to the grave, and fills the 
land with drunkenness and crime;” that a 
modified, regenerated practice, @ased on com- 
mon sense and a sound clinical observation, 
should take its place to bring healing and bles:- 
ings on its wings to the nations of the earth. 

—0 Xoo ——_ 

Srpricity in diet is rewarded by a clear 
head, a good digestion and freedom from in- 
flammatory disease. If one desires to “have 
his wits about him,” to think and act under- 
standingly, let him select his food with dis- 
cretion, and eat it in cheerfulness. 








THE DEERINGS OF MEDBURY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

spe Ambrose Kittredge woke the next 

morning, broad streaks of sunshine lay 
on the floor, and in the carved ceiling overhead 
flashes of golden light, like heaps of yellow 
chrysanthemums, some foolish fellow might 
have thought, tossed there and whisked offagain 
by the winds; but then you may besure nobody 
was troubled by any absurd fancies of that 
sort. There were no poets in the household of 
Ambrose Kittredge; his nephew up-stairs pos- 
sessed the temperament and the tastes oftenest 
allied with large powers of imagination; but 
then Alexander Wentworth had something else 
to be thinking about these days than quoting 
Chaucer and Spenser, or weaving poetic fancies 
of his own. 

This morning the physicians removed inter- 
dictions from the sick-room, and made con- 
fident prophecies of the invalid’s recovery. 
So his family came in to see him, welcoming 
back the sick man to iife once more, instead of 
following him down, as they had feared, to the 
Border Land of Death—the gray, dim, hushed 
marshes, where you and I, reader, must stand 
sometime, looking our last on the pleasant 
earth, and saying the final “Good-night’” to our 
beloved. 

The old familiar faces gathered about him— 
his wife and her mother, his niece, and his 
brother-in-law ; and there were sobs and bro- 
ken sentences, and little, touching attempts at 
jokes, each trying to do*her part bravely— 
above all, composedly, as the physicians had en- 
joined, but making rather poor work of it at 
the best. Whatever vital, real human feel- 
ing lay at bottom of these people, it must have 
come to the surface during these last days, 
when the sudden thunderbolts had crashed 
down through ail the stately and gracious har- 
monies to which they fancied their whole lives 
had been set. 

The women were pallid, and shaken with joy 
and fear, with all the awful strain of the last days 
and nights. Each one had learned some truths 
which would make her better or worse for all 
the time to come, not the least of which was, 
that the man’s own wife had found out that her 
husband was something closer and dearer to 
her than she had suspe-ted before that dread- 
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ful moment when he lay white and stricken at 
her feet. 

The man had a smile and pleasant greeting 
for each one of his family; afterwards he lay 
still, while there went on a low, pleasant hum- 
ming of voices in the sick-room. 

There was one absent, however, in the family 
cirele—one who had forfeited his place and 
right there. Everybody thought of him now; 
nobody dared to ask the sick man if he did— 
not even when his gray,-clear eyes wandered 
over one face and another with some new ten- 
derness in them, and he said—“ It’s pleasant to 
see you all here.” 

After that there was silence, and, like a 
great, golden bush of blossoms, the sunshine 
hung still overhead. 

“T want to see Alick.” 

In the hushes of the room the man’s voice 
broke out suddenly, swift, incisive, resolute, as 
was the habit of Ambrose Kittredge. 

The three ladies turned and looked at each 
other—a doubtful, frightened look. 

In a moment Leander rose up. “TI will go 
for him,” he said, as though his brother-in- 
Jaw’s wish had been the most natural thing in 
the world; and he went out before they could 
sign him to remain, and then they all sat still, 
dreading what was to come, yet not daring to 
oppose Mr. Kittredge, lest the excitement on 
that side should prove more dangerous than 
yielding to his wishes, 

In a few moments Leander returned, and just 
behind him came Alick Wentworth. 

There he was, something dull, weary, life- 
less in his face, which even a stranger could 
not have seen without pitying—such a pallid, 
hopeless face; the awful strain and anguish of 
the soul behind had left itself there. His eyes 
went over the group of women in a dulled, 
hopeless way, and when they all hastened to 
speak to him tenderly, a strange, vacant smile 
flickered and was lost upon his lips. After the 
long, mad struggles, the man’s soul seemed 
utterly crushed. The women’s eyes choked 
with tears, so they could not see him move up 
to the bedside. 

Mr. Kittredge turned and looked silently at 
his nephew, with his eyes, deep, and solemn, 
and gray, under the grizzled lashes—looked in 
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the still, finely cut, hopeless face that stood 
over him, and that was Alick’s, and yet not 
Alick’s, as dead faces are their own, and yet 
not theirs. 

“Alick,” said Kittredge at last, and he put 
out his hand. 

His nephew took it. The young man’s long 
and shapely, but cold and nerveless now. The 
life seemed sapped out of it, as it seemed sapped 
out of his soul. 

Alick Wentworth had been proud of his 
white, aristocratic hands; but during these last 
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days he had held them up once or twice to his ¢ 


eyes, which strained and stared at them, a flash , 


» 


of loathing hatred coming across him; their ( 
soft whiteness seemed to accuse him—rise up a > 


witness against him. 


If they had been dark, ¢ 


hard, wrenched out of shape with daily toil, ‘ 
those white hands of his would have looked 
fairer in the eyes of Alick Wentworth at that ‘ 


time. 

The sick man’s gaze shook as he held it to 
the pale, hopeless face, some remorse or pity 
struggling up into his own. 

“ His mother’s eyes! Elizabeth’s eyes!” he 
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resoluteness in his voice. “Whatever I may 


) have said, whatever you may have deserved, 


Hollis was right there—it was not better that 
you should have done that.” 

Alick Wentworth’s eyes brightened a mo- 
ment, and then dulled again slowly. 

“To drag on miserably through life, dis- 
honored, disgraced, wrecked, my life a curse 
to me. It’s all true that you said,” he mut- 
tered. 

“No matter for that. I said it, and you de- 
served it, Alick. But it’s not true, boy, that 
you’ve nothing to live for. You’ve got some 
work to do here yet.” 

“ What is it?” in his eyes, all over hisssharp- 
ened face now, a leap of hungry, breathless 
wonder. 

“You have your life to make over—all this 
past to redeem, to prove yourself yet an honest 
man.” 

A hope, awful in its intensity, leaped sud- 


\ 
¢ denly into Alick Wentworth’s eyes; then it 
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muttered to himself, and there was a kind of , 
sharp sob of tenderness and agony all through ‘ 


the words.’ Then he went on, keeping his gaze 
still on his nephew’s face, but not speaking to 
him, it seemed. ‘Such a brave, merry, hand- 
some little rogue as he was! Then there, too, 
was his dead mother. I couldn’t find the heart 


went down slowly, slowly. 

“ How can I?” he broke out now with wild, 
passionate vehemence. ‘“ Nobody, knowing the 
truth, would trust me. Ah! the wreck is for 
life—for life !” 

“No, Alick, I know the truth, and—JI am 
going to trust you /” speaking the last words with 
a deliberate solemnity, from which you felt 
there would be no after appeal of judgment or 


) passion. 


to cross him when he looked up at me with the 2 
- man’s voice thick and choked with feeling, but 


very smile he’d caught from her. I was a fool 


for not seeing what the end would be of letting > 
him always have his own way, and carry that ( 


high hand with everybody else; but it never 


entered my thoughts that he would come to ¢ 
shame and dishonor—Alick, with his proud ‘ 
little head, trotting by my side every morning ( 
on his gray pony, the wind in his curls, going ( 


over with his bright, pretty nonsense. 

boy! that I loved—that I loved so!” 
The sick man turned away his head. 

was a smothered sobbing throughout the room. 


Ah my > 


There 


Out of their dull, glazed hopelessness, the ‘ 


eyes of Alexander Wentworth broke suddenly; 
a dreadful agony gasped and wrestled in his 
face, shook his limp, nerveless figure; he sank 
down into a seat. 


“You, Uncle Ambrose—you!” the young 


to those who held their breaths to listen it 
seemed to mount into a shriek. 

“Yes. Alick, I’ve been going over it all on 
my bed here. I’ve made up my mind to trust 
you again.” 

“OQ my God—my God!” said young Went- 
worth, and he dropped on his knees by the 
bedside. 

His uncle’s heavy hand groped for his neck, 
and found it, and dragged there. “ Alick!” 
he said, “ Alick !” 

But you and I, reader, have no right there. 


Whatever Ambrose Kittredge did, he carried 


into it the thoroughness and downrightness of 


“O Hollis!” he burst out sharply, his } 
thoughts always going straight to her, and to « 


that hour when she had beaten back death for 
him. “I told you so—I told you so! It would 
have been better to let me die!” 


At that cry the sick man turned again. > 
“No, Alick, no,” he said, with the old, strong , 


his character. 

When he had once made up his mind to 
forgive his nephew, take him back into the oid 
place of his love and confidence, he did it as 
he made a bargain—entirely, absolutely, no 
reservations, nor higglings, nor makeshifts of 
any sort. 

In his will he had left his nephew fifty thou- 
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sand dollars. That sum would cancel the drafts 
the young man had forged in his uncle’s name. 
So, with a future clear before him, Alick 
Wentworth must set himself now to the tug 
and wrestle of life, earning his place and right 
in it by struggle of brain and muscle, as other 
men, his betters, had done. No more luxuri- 
ous idleness and dilettantism for him. 
Something better and loftier than all his past 
stirred in his soul now—something to which 
Hollis Deering had called on that awful night, 
and which had roused itself and listened. The 
better nature of Alick Wentworth turned at 


last and faced his lower—showed him how | 


essentially mean and ignoble had been all the 
ends and ambitions of his life. He made some 
covenants with his own soul, with his God, 
that time, but—no matter, that, too, was his 
own secret. And covenants with God or man 
amount to very little until they take shape in 
deeds—deeds at best incomplete, dispropor- 
tioned, imperfect, like everything human. 

Alick’s uncle, with his usual judgment, 
thought it best at this time to sever, as far as 
possible, the old influences, companionships, 
associations, of his nephew’s life. Probably 
the man was wise here; his strong common 
sense did not often make mistakes when he 
brought it to bear on material success. Moral 
questions, it is true, involved a somewhat 
deeper insight ; but the man’s vision had grown 
clearer on his sick-bed than it ever would in 
his counting-room. 

Mr. Kittredge had just established a branch 
house in Buenos Ayres, and he resolved to send 
his nephew out to take charge of this—be, in 
short, its ostensible head. 

It was an experiment, it is true, and would 
afford the young man very little time for amuse- 
ment or home-sickness, even ; but that was pre- 
cisely the’ strongest argument in favor of this 
plan, according to Ambrose Kittredge’s reason- 
ing. Occupation, if it were digging potatoes, 


or laying stones on the highway, was better , 


than the last year’s graceful idling had been. 
As for Alick, be was ready and eager to be 
gone to his work. It would be a new sensation 
ior him to be earning his own bread and but- 
ter, his own standing room in the world. 
There was Honora’s money to be paid back ; 
not a large sum, it is true, but sufficient, if he 
raised it within the next two years, to involve 
considerable self-denial on young Wentworth’s 
part, when you considered his former extrava- 
gant tastes and habits. And then there was 
poor Leander’s ten thousand dollars; the dark 
red mounting all over his face, remembering 
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how generous young Sullivan had treated the 
debt, how nobly Agnes Deering had come to 
his rescue—his, Alick Wentworth’s. Yet she 
had her ambitions and a woman’s craving for 


elegance, to whom it had been denied all her 


— 


PABA 


life. 

“T did not suppose there were such women 
in the world,” said Alick Wentworth to him- 
self, thinking of the gay, butterfly creatures he 
had known. 

He had a great deal to think of at this time, 
for he was to sail almost immediately. He 
would commence life anew, with no old dis- 
graces hanging like millstones around his neck, 
dragging him down. Nobody suspected his 
crime. And Alexander Wentworth held still 
his old, good name—a dark smile writhing 
across his lip as he thought of that. 

“There’s many a poor fellow behind the 
State Prison walls to-day who doesn’t deserve 
them as much as I do; only I’ve had a second 
chance—a second chance.” 

Thoughts bitter as rae and wormwood to his 
proud spirit, yet wholesome, for all that. 

“ll make a good fight yet—a good fight— 
God helping me!” said Alick Wentworth, lift- 
ing his face, with something masterful in it 
which never had been there before ; the dulled, 
hopeless anguish was gone now, yet a face that 
had grown old, old as with trouble and years 
during these last days. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
Other people in the household beside Alick 
Wentworth had their thoughts, too, at this 
time; not very pleasant ones, but wholesome 


’ also. 
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Mrs. Kittredge, for instance, had her reflee- 
tions, which could not have been agreeable. 
How she had scorned and ridiculed Leander’s 
engagement, and now to think what they owed 
to that fact. The woman, proud and haughty, 
writhed and shuddered as she reflected on what 
must have followed the consummation of the 
project on which she had set her heart—that 
her brother should woo and wed Honora Weuit- 
worth, 

Over the flowery precipice of that engage- 
ment they must all have gone down into depths 
of dishonor and misery; the unsullied famiiy 
name would have been fatally smirched by this 
time—her husband’s favorite nephew known 
among men and women for a forger and a 
suicide. ‘ 

She thought of herself the theme of all the 
vulgar Medbury gossip; pointed at on the 
streets; the jealous and the envious, all those 
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whom her wealth and pridehad stung, rejoicing ? One morning his sister came to young Sulli- 


more or less in the shadow which had dropped 
suddenly among the broad, sunny reaches of her 
life, where she carried herself so fair and stately. 
Mrs. Kittredge thought of all this, and thought, 
too, of the slight, brave, young girl, who had 
stood in the storm one night, and beat back the 
shadow of Death, and the blackness of Dishonor 
from the thresholds of Kittredge and Sullivan. 

Behind all the rest stuvod another memory, a 
black phantom that would not be laid, the 
memory of the mean insult which Mrs. Kit- 
tredge had dealt to Agnes Deering on the even- 
ing when that young lady had last been her 
guest. 

Mrs. Kittredge saw her conduct now in iis 
true features, and it looked hateful enough in 
her eyes; she would gladly have swept it out 
of her consciousness forever, but there it stood, a 
black spectre, invisible to most eyes, but clear 
enough to herself and her future sister-in-law, 
the sister-in-law to whom she owed it that all 
the strong foundations of the family respecta- 
bility and honor had not been shaken to the 
centre, for Alick Wentworth had been one of 
their pillars of pride and strength. 

At the very hour, too, that Mrs. Kittredge 
had made that cruel speech to Agnes Deering, 
her younger sister had stood ont there in the 
awful storm, her face upturned to the beating 
of the snow, her cold hands dragging at young 
Wentworth’sshoulder. Mrs. Kittredge’s thoughts 
stung so sharply, she tried to shake them off, 
yet they were forever coming back, and whis- 
pering to her how they had expected to receive 
Leander’s wife into their midst with cold re- 
luctance and chilling ceremonies, and now, 
with what warm and eager welcomes it became 
them to bring her to her place in that house- 
hold which owed her so vast a debt. 

No doubt all these thoughts did Hester Kit- 
tredge more good than any had ever done in 
her whole life before; beyond that she saw that 
she had something to do herself—something 
which she tried to put away—something which 
came out of sleepless hours of the night, and 
confronted her and said—“ What are you going 
to do with me?” 

At the beginning of my story I showed you 
the worst side of this woman’s nature, the side 
of her pride, selfishness, prejudices, when all 
these, too, had been evoked into strong life by 
her brother’s engagement. There was another, 
a better side to Hester Kittredge, and Hollis 
Deering’s brave courage, and Agnes’s generous 
sacrifice reached, at last, the heart and the 
conscience of the woman. 
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van after breakfast, and said to him—‘ Lean- 
der, I have a favor to ask of you. It must be 
a secret between us two.” 

“ Well, Hester.” 

“JT want you should drive me over to the 
Deerings this morning. I have something to 
say to the lady who is to be your wife.” 

Leander stared at his sister in amazement, 
but then, so many strange things had hap- 
pened of late, one bolt after another thundering 
into the long summer day of his life, that he 
was not so easily startled as he would have 
been a little while ago. 

“T shall be ready to drive you over, Hester, 
any time you desire it.” 

“Then let it be at once. I will meet you at 
the door in fifteen minutes;” and she went 
away without another word. 

A little later, the brother and sister were on 
their drive to the Deerings. It was not the 
kind of morning on which Mrs. Kittredge 
usually showed her fair fuce out-of-doors, an 
air bitterly cold, with heavings of damp, cut- 
ting winds overhead; the thick, gray clouds 
looked like piles of jagged granite hurled there 
in some vast fury and desolation of Titans. 

Leander felt Mrs. Kittredge shiver every 
little while under ail her furs and wrappings, 
but he had an impression that she preferred to 
be silent, and he scarcely spoke to her on the 
drive, only he kept wondering uneasily what 
was coming. 

So did Agnes Deering a little while later, 
going down into the parlor to meet her lover 
and that dreaded sister of his. 

Yet Agnes had spoken some words three 
days before, which Hollis only of her family 
had heard, and, thereafter, the elder sister had 
been calmer and braver than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

The words she had spoken then, uncon- 
sciously braced Agnes Deering to go down 
quietly and face Mrs. Kittredge with a man- 
ner as cool and self-contained as that lady’s own. 

So Leander’s love came in. That 

“ Weak, white girl, 
Held all his heartstrings in her small, white hand.” 

Mrs. Kittredge had read those words not 
long ago, and now they drifted into the agita- 
tion of her thoughts. 

Leander broke the ice. You know what 
work men usually make of anything of that 
sort; but, perhaps, the fellow’s bluntness and 
bungling served better this time than the most 
delicate tact. 

“Hester has something to say to you this 
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morning, Agnes, and I’ve driven her over here 


without the faintest idea what it all means. If ? object on the night of the party. 


you want to have your women’s talk together, 
T’ll leave you for the next half haur.” 

“No, stay, Leander. You shall hear it, also.” 

The sweet, brown eyes of Agnes Deering 
grew wide and dark with wonder. She made 
some commonplace answer about “being hon- 
ored by anything Mrs. Kittredge might have 
to say to her.” 

Whatever that lady did, be sure she did it 
gracefully. She rose up now, and went over to 
Agnes Deering, and said to her—“I have 
come to ask your pardon for the speech which 
I made to you the other evening, Miss Deering. 
It was unkind—-it was cruel. I do not think 
it can look to you, now, meaner and more 
shameful than it does to me. But I have been 
living a good deal these last days, and learn- 
ing something about you, too—something which 
has brought my own conduct before me, and 
set it there in a way that I could bear the hate- 
ful features no longer, and so I have come over 
here to get rid of the spectre; yet, if I were in 
your place, I should hardly have the grace to 
do what I ask of you—forgive me!”—and she 
held out her hand, and there were tears in her 
eyes. 

Think of Hester Kittredge saying that to 
Agnes Deering! In that shabby little parlor, 
too! Think of it! 

Agnes gave her hand to the lady, her face 
trembling all over. “ We will never speak of 
it again,” she said. 

“ What does all this mean?” broke in Lean- 
der, who, while his sister had been talking, had 
been rubbing his eyes and fancying the whole 
must be a dream. 

“Tt is nothing now, and nothing you are 
ever to know, Leander,” replied Agnes, and he 
had to be content there. 

Mrs. Kittredge had something to say to the 
younger sister, also, but Hollis was in too ex- 
hausted a condition of mind and body to meet 
strangers that morning, especially any of Lean- 
der’s formidable relatives; and Mrs. Kittredge 
had only a few words to add of all that she, and 
those dearest to her, owed to that young girl’s 
heart and brain; a few words, but at that 
time they were better than many. 

The two women parted with some new foun- 
dation of regard and cordiality, which a few 
days ago neither would have supposed possible 
one could have felt for the other. 

On her return home, Mrs. Kittredge went 
straight to Honora’s room. The young lady, 
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sult of which Agnes Deering had been the 
Whatever 
secret enjoyment Miss Wentworth had experi- 
enced in the mortification of Leander Sullivan’s 
betrothed, her triumph was of very short du- 
ration. 

Honora listened without interruption to her 
friend’s story. Not a few of her own speeches 
regarding those same Deerings must have risen 
up and confronted her memory like accusing 
spectres at this time. 

When Mrs. Kittredge had finished, Honora 
drew a long, long sigh. “Ah Hester! if you 
and I could have looked forward to this day, and 
seen what we should owe these people 4 

“We should have felt differently about Lean- 
der’s engagement, you mean tosay. Think of 
all it has saved you and me, Honora.” 

“T shall never cease to remember it. You 
and I have learned some bitter lessons these 
last days, Hester.” 

“Very bitter. I hope they will make us 
both wiser and better.” 

“T hope so.” 

Mrs. Kittredge was summoned away at this 
juncture. After all, it was a great deal that 
each of these women had admitted to the other. 

Four or five days had gone by, and one 
morning Mr. Kittredge sat among his house- 
hold once more. The family head was greatly 
softened and happy over his convalescence— 
shaken, too, with all which had happened dur- 
ing the Jast fortnight. 

Ambrose Kittredge had grown old a good 
deal in these days. He would probably never 
be quite the strong, stalwart man he had been 
before this blow; still, his fine constitution had 
tided him over the worst dangers, and his 
physicians were confident of his ultimate re- 
covery. 

Mrs. Kittredge, her mother, Leander, and 
Alick, were all there. The latter was to sail 
for Buenos Ayres to-morrow, and his uncle was 
priming him with last advices for the new, un- 
familiar life of work and heavy responsibility 
on which he was to enter. 

As for Alick, he seemed a totally changed 
man. No young soldier ever panted to throw 
himself into the awful joy of the battle, where 
he was to win his laurels or his honorable 





2 grave, as young Wentworth panted for the heat 
’ and the burden of that day, which would win 


him no laurels of fame or honor, but which 


’ was to bring out of its slow toil and care 


some honest manhood, if that lay at bottom 


alone of her family, had heard the covert in- ) of him, 
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Yet his enthusiasm for the new work and 


place was not of that eager, impetuous kind ¢ 


which one who had known the old Alick Went- 
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worth would have expected of him. If his | 


haste was at white heat, it did not flash and 
blaze, but burned with a steady glow. 

It seemed, as the time drew near for his 
nephew’s departure, that Alick’s uncle could 
not bear him out of his sight one moment. He 
never alluded to what had gone; neither did 
Alick; but there was something very touching 
in the care which the former manifested re- 
garding his nephew’s health and comfort. And 
Alick listened with some new tenderness and 
gratitude for his uncle which he had never felt 
before; but he did not tell his thoughts to any 
one these days, 

“Tt seems good to be in the midst of you 
once more,” said Kittredge, looking around his 
family circle with some sense of home-comfort 
and happiness such as he had never felt in the 
days of his pride and strength. 

“ And it seems good to have you amongst us 
once more, Ambrose,” said his wife, with some 
softness of voice and smile which had hardly 
belonged to the brilliant Hester Kittredge. 

She spoke a truth here which even the sery- 
ants felt. Ambrose Kittredge was one of those 
powers in his household, in his business, whose 
loss affects others a good deal like some great 
change in the forces of nature. Among prac- 
tical, material forces this man was masterful. 
Whatever edifice had for its foundation his 
judgment and skill, faced the world bravely ; 
and the withdrawing of such men suddenly 
from the spheres of their successful activity, 
bring always with it tumult and disaster. 

“Tf the fine weather continues, I shall like 
to drive down with you to the depot and see 
you off, Alick,” said his uncle, glancing wist- 
fully out of the window, where the sun was 
shining brightly upon white wind-clouds, like 
vast truncated statues standing out against the 
blue sky. 

“Tt will be a happy day for me, Kittredge, 
when I give you the next drive behind your 
favorite grays,” says the young brother-in-law, 
who has caught the last words, looking up from 
his paper. 

“We will write you all about it, Alick,” says 
Mrs. Sullivan, who of late has treated young 
Wentworth much as if he were her own son, 

At that moment Honora enters the room. 
She looks flushed, excited and happier than she 
has done for a fortnight. She comes right over 
to her uncle’s chair and stands there, 

“Where have you been all this morning, 
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Honora?’ he asks, looking at her fiushed 
face. 

“In the parlor with Tom Rushmore, Uncle 
Ambrose, and—I may as well tell you now as 
ever—he has asked me to be his wiie, and I 
have promised him I would,” her voice shak- 
m a good deal at the last words. 

‘Why, Honora Wentworth!” a good many 
voices cried out; and then there was silence, 
and they all Jooked at her as she stood there 
by her uncle’s chair. 

He spoke first. “Are you satisfied, my 
child ?” he said very tenderly. 

“Tom is a good fellow,” she answered. 
“And, on the whole, I believe I like him as 
well or better than any other man who has 
ever asked me the same question. Then a 
woman must get married some time, and Tom 
is good-natured, and will have a fortune one of 
these days, and there is nothing objectionable 
in his family, and he’s in love with me. What 
more can I ask? Don’t you congratulate 
me?” 

She put her face down to her uncle and kissed 
him. He fancied, perhaps they all did, that 
the light words covered some depths of feeling. 

“May you be very happy with him, my 
child!’ He could not have spoken more ten- 
derly had she been his own daughter. 

Then Honora went over and put her arms 
around her brother. “ Dear old fellow, tell me 
you are glad!” she said; and there was no aet- 
ing in that. 

He held her to him closely a moment. “If 
you are happy, that is enough,” he said. 

I cannot precisely tell why, but I have always 
felt the thought struck Honora Wentworth at 
that moment that she had not been all as a 
sister she might have been to Alick Went- 
worth. 

Afterwards, the others came about her with 
kisses and congratulations, and for the next 
half hour a current of jest and merry talk set 
strongly around the convalescent, all of which 
Honora seemed to enjoy; and so did Alick as 
he listened, although sharing very little in it 
himself. 

At last Honora turned to him and said, with 
a seriousness which checked all the gayety— 
“ Alick, there is one woman to whom at this 
time I desire to make ample reparation for all 
my foolish talk, which has cost me a great deal 
of remorse since I learned what we both owed 
her. _ If you want to make Hollis Deering your 
wife, I shall not stand in your way.” 

You ought to have seen Alick Wentworth 
spring to his feet on hearing those words—you 
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ought to have seen the eyes that blazed their 
wrathful scorn on his sister. 

“Make Hollis Deering my wife!” he fairly 
shouted. “Do you think 1 would insult and 
outrage that girl so foully as to ask her to take 
me for her husband—me?” his voice seeming 
to blaze the withering scorn of his face along 
the words, 

“Outrage! Insult! Idonot understand you, 
Alick,” faltered Honora. 

I have fallen low enough, Honora Went- 
worth—God knows that, but to go to Hollis 
Deering and look in her honest eyes, and dare 
to offer her that thing she knows I am—that 
thing she dragged the other night out of crime 
and death—ask her toshare my sin and shame, 
why, if I had fallen so low—if I were so base 
and craven, one glance at the honest scorn of 
her face would smite me dumb! 

“ Ask Hollis Deering to be.my wife!” witha 
laugh of rattling scorn and dreadful sadness 
across his words. 

Honora Wentworth had never doubted for a 
moment that Hollis Deering must be in love 
with her brother—otherwise it was not in the 
nature of women to do what that girl had done 
one night for the sake of Alexander Went- 
worth. 

Now that her brother’s good name had been 
rescued from the dreadful disgrace which had 
menaced it, it seemed to Honora that she was 
making a most generous sacrifize of herself, of 
the old family pride and blood, to consent 
voluntarily to take Hollis Deering for her 
It had cost her a struggle to 
speak the words. A Wentworth and a Deering 
was a dreadful mesalliance. There were so 
many chances, too, for Alick to make an ambi- 
tions marriage. Still, his sister had resolved 
to be generous—and, to tell the honest truth, 
the heart of the girl, under all its pride and 
selfishness, had been deeply touched at Hollis’s 
conduct. No doubt Honora owed the girl 
something, but the former felt that she was 
paying her debt with unparalleled generosity, 
and doing Hollis Deering an immense honor 
in consenting that Alick should take her to 
wife. 

Honora fancied, too, the whole family would 
regard her in the light of a heroine, and secretly 
pity her for the generous sacrifice she was 
making. 

You can imagine, then, with what amaze- 
ment Honora had beheld the spirit in which 
her brother had received what she regarded 
as an offer of unexampled generosity on her 
part, 


sister-in-law. 
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She had anticipated something so wholly the 
antithesis of his reply, that she was shocked 
and exasperated, and her former feeling towards 
the Deerings, which had been greatly softened 
of late, came back in its old force. 

Alick’s condemnation of his own conduct, 
howeversalutary it might befor himself, seemed 
to reflect sarely upon his sister, and to place her 
in some sense beneath Hollis Deering. At that 
thought her pride bridled, even after all it had 
passed through these days. 

“ Whatever you may think of your own acts, 
Alick, you might, remembering that you are 
my brother, spare yourself for my sake any un- 
necessary humiliation in speaking of the past. 
You seem to forget, too, that you still have to 
offer Hollis Deering something she might reason- 
ably be proud of—your old, honorable family 
name and position, and a character unblemished 
in all men’s eyes.” 

“My old, honorable family name, my un- 
blemished character!” repeated Alick Went- 
worth, and his scorn seemed a crackling flame 
across the words. “Shall I take these to Hollis 
Deering as the best pay I can offer her for all 
she did for me that night, and tell her that the 
world dcesn’t know, as she does, that the old, 
honorable family name which I offer her de- 
serves a felon’s cell, nor that the unblemished 
character which I ask her toshare is blackened 
with crime?” 

Alick paused a moment, then his passion of 
feeling hurried out again into words. “ Honora 
Wentworth, how pitiful it seems to me that you 
cannot so much as conceive of a nature like 
Hollis Deering’s! What do you suppose the 
opinion of the world would weigh with that 
girl, so long as she knew it was a false one. If 
a crowned king were to offer her his sceptre 
and kingdom to-day, she would refuse him with 
scorn and loathing if she took him for the 
rascal she knows I have been.” 

A heavy hand struck the speaker’s shoulder. 
“Ah! Alick, my boy, you've slipped once, but 
you would never talk like that if you hadn’t 
sound stuff at bottom of you,’ cried Ambrose 
Kittredge, with real exultation in his voice. 
“But no more calling yourself hard names— 
mind what I say now.” 

The truth was, everybody present had shared 
more or less Honora’s opinion regarding the 
secret spring of Hollis Deering’s conduct. Her 
uncle felt called upon now to come to the de- 
fence of his niece, and so he added: “If that 
little girl over theredid us all such a good turn 
one night that we shall never be able to repay 
her, you must nevertheless admit, Alick, 
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that your sister has offered the best she had to 
give.” 

Alick’s sentiments were very novel ones in 
the atmosphere of hisaudience. Whatever the 
others felt—whatever influence the talk might 
subsequently exert upon Honora herself, she 
only felt now aggrieved and indignant. 

Alick had set her speech in such an oppo- 
site light from the one in which she had re- 
garded it. 

She burst into tears. “I think, Alick, you 
should have remembered all the pain and sor- 
row you have caused me of late before you talk 
to me like that.” 

Tflonora’s weapon was a powerful one now. 
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Whatever share of her fortune had been at her | 


brother’s command, it had gone down in those 
two years’ vortex of gayety and dissipation. 
Alick himself believed, as he told Hollis 
Deering, that half his sister’s fortune had been 
swallowed up at that time; but he was mistaken. 
Honora herself had been recklessly extrava- 
gant; and when Mr. Kittredge had fully in- 
vestigated his nephew and niece’s expenses 
during their tour abroad, as of late he had been 
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doing, he discovered that Alick’s appropriation ( 


of his sister’s funds amounted only to about five 
thousand dollars, less than half the young man 
had fancied, owing to the loose way in which 
both brother and sister had managed their affairs. 
But Alick had not yet learned this fact, and 
Ifonora’s words struck home. He had robbed 
his sister. 
with her when she could lay this crime to his 
charge? He writhed beneath the thought. 
He forgot his wrath in remembrance cf the 
wrong he had done Honora, in pity for her. 
Then again Mr. Kittredge, knowing what 
was passing in Alick’s mind, came to the 
rescue. ‘Come, children, don’t let’s have any 
more of this. Honora, my dear, wipe your 
eyes. It is the day of your betrothal, and I 
always meant to make you a present when that 
time caine, so you shall have a check this very 
morning for the five thousand dollars Alick 
helped himself to out of your funds when you 
were abroad. On his own showing, it was double 


What right had he to be indignant 
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that amount; but I have pnt your affairs 2 


through an investigation, and I find they’re not 


as bad for you as he fancied. You made the ? 


money fly, too. You were an extravagant lit- 
tle jade always. You must have inherited that 
from the Wentworths.” 

Alick could not say much at this fresh proof 
of his uncle’s generosity, and there was no 
need—Mr. Kittredge understood all he felt; 
but there were kisses and congratulations 
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among the women, and Honora hung upon her 
uucle’s neck, and, at last, upon her brother's. 

A little later, Mr. Kittredge said to his 
brother-in-law—* There's a slice for you in my 
will, Leander, but you may as well take it now, 
and put it into your house, and have all things 
in readiness to marry that pretty young woman 
at once. Tut, my boy, no thanks. I shan’t 
miss ten thousand doilars, and we will talk 
about the interest some other time. What is 
the use of a man’s waiting for his deaih-bed 
before he does any good with his money ?” 

Two weeks betore, Ambrose Kittredge would 
not have talked in precisely that fashion. 

There remained but one thing for Alick 
Wentworth to do before he left Medbury, and 
that was to see Hollis Deering once more. 

On the evening which preceded his depar- 
ture, the young man went over to birch Avenue. 
It was a dreadfully trying moment for both of 
them, when Hollis came into the parlor, and 
these two looked in each other’s faces. 

There she stood, the frail, young girl, whose 
hands had dragged him out trom the clutch of 
death, and given him back, at last, to honor 
and manhood—there she stood, in her quaint, 
quiet fashion, with her honest, childlike face. 

He spoke first—“ O Hollis! my preserver!” 

“You are glad, then?” such an eager light 
astir in her whole face. 

“Glad!” he repeated, as though that was no 
fitting word to use now. 

She caught his meaning. “It’s enough;” and 
her smile came out, and settled its sweetness 
upon the trembling of her lips. “1’ve felt all 
the time, if I could hear you say that, it would 
be enough. I thank God I have heard it, Mr. 
Wentworth.” 

He was too much agitated to reply at once, 
but he seated her by the fire—* My little 
friend,” speaking after awhile, “you told the 
truth !” 

Happy tears choked in her eyes and throat. 
“T knew I should hear you say that, if you 
would only wait long enough to find it out,” 
she answered. 

As for him, the sitting there by her side in that 
little parlor, brought back upon his soul, with 
all its awful vividness, that other dreadful night 
when he had last sat there with her; when the 
agony was upon his soul, and the death stood 
waiting a little way off. He seemed to live the 
awful horror of that time over again. 

She divined what was in his thoughts— 
“Don’t let us ever speak of that night, or of 
what followed,” she said. 

“ You know it ali?” he asked. 
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“Yes; Leander told me. There is a future 
for you to talk about, Mr. Wentworth.” 


God !—thank you !—a future, Hollis Deering.” 

“Don’t ever thank me. I hate all that,” 
with her old, downright way of speaking, that 
had so often made him smile. 

But she soon drew him on to talking of his 
future, and in a short time he was eagerly con- 
fiding to her sympathy his cherished hopes 
and plans, as he had to nobody else, not even 
to the uncle to whom he owed so much. 

She looked at him with a touched wonder, 
sometimes seeing how changed he was from 
the man Hoilis had known a little while 
ago. 

How eager he was now to throw himself into 
the race, to be at work that he would once have 
scornec as slow drudgery, fit only for coarse 
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and sluggish souls of men, not for fine and 


lofty natures like his—like his! But all that 
was gone now. Perhaps he read her thoughts, 
for he paused suddenly in the midst of his 
talk, looked at her gravely, and said—“ It will 
be a new thing to earn the bread I eat, the 
roof that shelters me. I shall be worth more 
doing that, than I have ever been in the world 
before; and then, there is a debt to Leander, | 
and another to Honora. I shall never feel — 
myself a man until I have earned and paid the 
last dollar of that.” 

When all this, and much more had been 
said, they went to the window together, just as 
he was about to leave. The clouds had all 
gone, and the stars possessed their sky once ( 
more, and filled it with their shining pomp, 
like trains of conquerors. 

Alexander Wentworth looked at them, and 
then his gaze came back to the girl’s face 
doubtfully. 

“Do you believe I will do this work? Have 
you faith in me?” he asked. 

Her eyes shone on him. “ Yes, I had faith 
in you,” she answered softly; “faith from the 
beginning.” 

Those words were sweeter than all the flat- 
tery he had received in his life. 

“There is nobody else to do it, Hollis. I 
wish you would bless me to the work,” he said, 
much as he would have asked it of his better 
angel, 

“TI do bless you to the work, Alexander 
Wentworth—to the daily drudgery, to the self- 
Cenial, to the wrestling, to honest toil, whether 
of hand or brain, to the nobler life, to the truer 
manhood—lI bless you to it all.” 


He took her hands and kissed them before / 
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he went away, as the Rescued to Rescuer, but 
not at all like lovers, you see—not at all. 

Leander Suliivan accompanied his friend to 
the ship when the latter sailed, and, on his re- 
turn, he came at once to see his betrothed. 
Agnes learned then for the first time that her 
generous renunciation would not be accepted— 
that Leander’s brother-in-law had come to her 
lover’s rescue also, 

“We shall have the house after all just as 
we had planned, my darling,” said the happy 
fellow. “I wish it was ready for you to-mor- 
row. This money’s a good thing, but I begin 
to think it isn’t all I once thought it, Agnes.” 

“No, Leander, it isn’t all,” her eyes shining 
upon him with some thought that he did not 
quite understand, but he did the sweetness 
through which the thought shone. 

After her lover had gone, Agnes sat still a 
long time reflecting on all that had happened, 
happy thoughts of her future hovering and 
shining among all the others. 

At last Hollis came in, and the elder sister 
said to the younger—“Come and sit down, 
Hollis, ’ve something to tell you.” 

Hollis came and sat down on an ottoman at 
her sister’s feet. 

“JT think I know it all, Aggie, before- 
hand,” she said, smiling up into the other’s 
face. 

“ All what, Hollis?” 

“What you are to tell me—what Mr. Kit- 
tredge has been doing for you and Leander. I 
learned it when Alick Wentworth came here 
the last time.” 

“ And you never told me 

“No; I left Leander to do all that. It was 
his place, you know.” 

Agnes did not reply. She sat still awhile 
looking at her younger sister, and at last, with 
a sudden movement, she threw her arms around 
Hollis. 

“Dear old Puss!” she said. “Who would 
have believed it all of you!” 

“T couldn’t help it,” answered Hollis. “I 
saw it was life or death with him; and when 
one comes to face that fact, it puts some new 
power into you that you never thought was 
there before. All the world could not have 
frightened me, held me back that night. But I 
pray God I may never have such a thing to go 
over again. Oh! I pray God!” and she grew 
white and shuddered. 

“Poor dear! What will papa and mamma 
and Marcia say when they come to hear it all?” 
added the elder sister. 

Hollis drew a long sigh. “I wish there was 
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no need of tieir hearing; but I suppose they f 
will have to Know.” ( 

“Yes, there is no help for that. If you or I > 
did not tell them, I am certain Leander or some ( 
of Wentworth’s relatives would.” 

Another long sigh. “ You must do it, then, 
Agnes; I can’t. Only be as merciful to him 5 
as you can, and be just, you know.” Q 

That last remark put a new thought into { 
Agnes’s head ; not that she was really in earnest 5 
about it, but she was so happy this afternoon, ? 
it was not possible for her to maintain a grave ; 

; 


key long. 

“You had the material for a grand romance ‘ 
out of all this, Hollis, if you and young Went- > 
worth had taken a fancy to follow in Leander’s ( 
steps and mine.” \ 

Hollis understood in a moment, and answered > 
with her little, breathless, deprecating gesture. 
“Q Agnes! you are too wise for any of that ” 
absurd talk.” 

“ However that may be, I think you liked 
Alick Wentworth better than you ever did any 
other young man.” 

“Why, yes, so I did,” with a frankness that 
would have amused anybody not thoroughly 
used to her. “ But through all the charm and 
magnetism of his presence and manner, I 
always felt something lacking—it must have 
been the want of moral force, integrity—and, 
Agnes,” speaking with solemn fervor, “the 
man I could love and marry must not fail me 
here. I must have no lurking doubt of his 
power to stand without me under any possible 
pressure of temptation.” : 

“This knight of your heart and fancy, Hol- 
lis, this Sydney and Bayard combined, without 
fear and without reproach—do you ever expect 
to find him, Hollis?” asked Agnes, half curi- ( 
ously, half in jest. 

“Not much,” speaking half to herself. “I 
rather expect to be an old maid.” S 

Very likely she will; such women as Hollis 
Deering are apt to be. 

Yet, off there in South America, young >) 
Wentworth, shaping his life to new issues, put- 
ting his heart and soul into work and daily ‘ 
details of business, into new habits of industry, ? 
which have nothing that seems heroic about ‘ 
them, will think of Hollis Deering as he 
will think of no other woman in the world. 
Whether he loves her in that sense, which will 
make him come back and ask her one day to 
be his wife, I cannot tell; but if he should, 
with a manhood redeemed and honorabie to , 
offer her, I wonder whether Hollis Deering ( 
would have no love nor honor to give him in ) 
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return, despite what she said to Agnes that 
day? 

As the sisters sit there together, with the last 
sunbeams flecking about them, I ask myself 
once more the question I have done all through 
my story—‘ Which of these women is my 
heroine?” And I find no better reply now 
than at the beginning. 

Dear reader, will you answer for me—“ Is it 
Agnes or Hollis?” 

THE END. 
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TEVER engage in an angry dispute. If a 
man cannot argue with you without be- 
coming excited and angry, the best course to 
pursue is to besilent. A quiet dignity of man- 
ner is a much more formidable weapon than 
words ; and, as is often the case, your opponent 
will see the unequal ground he stands upon, 
and how little avails having a combat with 
himself, and soon will be glad to hide out of 
sight of his fellow man, or come to amicable 
terms. We have known an angry man to de- 
nounce another in language not “full of the 
peaceful fruits of righteousness,” but in bitter, 
goading epithets that ill become a human being 
that is destined for a higher and a better 
home. We have also seen the enemy, know- 
ing his position, silent and calm, as if some 
good spirit had come and taken a lodgment 
within his heart, and made him feel that he 
was still a man, and had no desire to place 
himself on a level with a man who would cope 
with the brute creation; and well be remem- 
bers that it always takes two to quarrel. “ He 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he who 
taketh a city.” 
a 


To Young Mren.—The only way by which 
capital can increase is by saving. If you spend 
as much as you get, you will never be richer 
than you are. It is not what a man gets, but 
what he saves, that constitutes his wealth. Go, 
learn the first two rules of arithmetic; learn 
addition and subtraction. Add to your present 
capital any amount you please; subtract the 
sum which you add, and tell us if the last 
amount will not be the same as the first. Every 
man should, in every year of his life, make 
some addition to his capital. You say you get 
but little. Never mind; spend less than little; 
then next year you will get more, for you will 
have the profit upon the sum yon save. 











BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


FRED AND HIS STILTS. 
BY PARA. 


YRED is a little neighbor of mine—a five-years- 
if old boy, with a pleasant face and alittle, plump, 
round body, so round and “roly-poly” that he 
looks like a dumpling on legs. 

He stood at his father’s gate one day, when he 
saw a boy coming down street with a pair of stilts. 
Fred’s eyes grew big with wonder. He looked as 
if he didn’t know what to think—or rather as if he 
thought the stilts were a part of the boy. He 
watched the boy stride along till he came oppo- 
site, and, planting his back against the wall, dis- 
mounted, shouldered the stilts, and ran away to 
school. 

Fred ran into the house shouting—“ Ma! ma! 
I’ve seen a boy walking with lames !” 

Of course, mamma didn’t know what Freddie 
meant; and after hearing Fred’s story, which was 
rather disconnected, concluded he had seen a lame 
boy walking with crutches. 

But at noon-time not only one boy, but a dozen, 
were parading the street mounted on stilts. Some 
made a funny piece of work, to be sure. But Fred 
was delighted; he rushed into the house calling— 
“Come and see all these Jame boys, ma!” 

Ma and sisters ran to the window, and how they 
laughed at Fred! 

“ Lame boys! Why, they have stilts,” said sister 
Annie. 

“ Stits!” said Fred. “I want some stits, too.” 

“ Stilts, Freddie—not stits,” laughed his mamma, 
and then added—“ No, you are too small to walk 
on them.” 

“You would fall and skin your nose,” said Sister 
Florrie 


But when his papa came home to dinner, Fred ? 
begged him to make a pair of stilts. Papa laughed | 


well at the idea of such a fat little fellow’s mount- 
ing a pair of stilts. 

“Why, Fred, you’d look like a walking pump- 
kin,” he said. 

“T can walk as well as anybody, I know I can,” 
persisted Fred. ‘ Dv, please, make me some, and 
let me try.” 

So papa, to please his boy, in a day or two 
brought home a pair. The foot-rest was only a 
few inches from the ground, so that if Freddie 
fell—as of course he would—he could not get very 
much hurt. 

The next morning, bright and early, I heard 
thildren’s voices in the yard beneath my window. 
Looking out, I saw a funny sight. There was 
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Fred, and his sister Florrie helping him to mount 
his stilts. Florrie would hold them upright very 
firmly, and Fred would place his feet on the rests. 
But the moment his sister let go, down he would 
tumble. Then his sister would try them, so as to 
show the little fellow how to manage them, and she 
really succeeded in taking a few steps. Fred would 
say—“TI can now,” and, in his eagerness, would 
dance up and down. But he tried again and again, 
and failed. Soon Florrie left him to get ready for 
school, and Fred lugged his stilts into the house. 
“He will never walk on them—he is too clumsy,” 
I thought. But the next day I was in his mo- 
ther’s house, and there was Fred in the kitchen, 
still pens with the stilts. 

“See, Mrs. H——!” he called to me. 
walk a little.” 

Sure enough! he could stand on them, and even 
take, perhaps, two steps ata time before he tum- 
bled off. 

“Well done, Freddie!” I exclaimed. 
a persevering boy.” 

“That he is,” said his mother. “I think he 
will craze me with his stilts; he is thumping with 
them all the time. He is determined to walk on 
them.” 

I looked at Fred just then. He was standing on 
his stilts, grasping them very firmly. His little, 
round body, with his short, fat legs, made him look 
something like a pumpkin, as his father said he 
would.’ But a pumpkin never had such a brave 
little face, with such a determined look. I thought— 
he’ll succeed yet. 

I went away, for a week, the next day. On the 
day of my return, as I was passing up the street, I 
heard a shrill voice calling after me— 

“Mrs. H——! Mrs. H ! See me—sce how 
I go!” 

There was Fred, coming as fast as he could on 
his stilts. 

“T can go as well as any one now.” And so he 
could. He ran with them, he backed up against 
the house, and he jumped off and on as fast as the 
“big boys.” His plump legs, in their red stock- 
ings, made quite a show as he strode down the 
street. 

“You have done well, Fred,” I could not help 
“T hope you will always be as persever- 


“T can 


“You are 





saying. 


( ing in all you undertake; and I hope you will 
‘ never undertake anything mean or wicked. Al- 


ways be a brave, good boy, and never mind the 
thumps and falls, but strive always to do better.” 
Fred looked as if he didn’t understand half I 


) said. But you do—don’t you, little reader? 
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CHRISTMAS. 


HRISTMAS, though a period when all Chris- 
tian people exchange words and tokens of 
good will, is especially the children’s holiday. 
Older people may have their own pleasures and 
diversions for the day; but in a household where 
children are to be found, their occupations and 
amusements are the important ones. If it is not 
80, it should be. 

Very unhomelike, indeed, must be the house 
where there are no plannings, for days and even 
weeks before the all-important holiday, of presents 
and surprises for the little folks; no preparation of 
the Christmas-tree—a tree which seems allied to 
every species under the sun, so varied are its fruits 
and blossoms, and is yet sui generis; no hanging up 
of stockings on Christmas Eve; no whispered con- 
sultations, no curious glances, no impatient wait- 
ing for the morn. 

Those who rob their children of these—who make 
Christmas the same as any other day, so far as it 
especially concerns them, have robbed them of their 
birthright to a host of pleasant memories which 
would be treasured up and enjoyed for a lifetime. 

Then let Christmas be remembered. Poverty is 
no bar to its appropriate celebration. A simple 
gift prepared by a loving hand is as appropriate a 
Christmas offering as the costliest present money 
can buy. 

The Christmas-tree is among the most inexpen- 
sive of luxuries. A few sheets of bright-tinted paper 
formed into rosettes and tassels, a dozen rosy apples, 
strings of white pop-corn to festoon the branches, a 
pan of home-made cakes and doughnuts, cut in rings 
or fanciful patterns, any old fiowers or bright- 
plumaged birds that have been worn on bonnets or 
hats—in short, anything that attracts the eye, and 
can be fastened to the branches of a tree, may 
be pressed into service. There are few heads of 
families who cannot, by restricting themselves 
for a short period, in the indulgence of personal 
luxuries, easily save enough money for the little 
necessary expense which the tree ineurs—which 


may be very little, indeed, if straightened means , 


require it. A pound or so of fancy candies, a few 
simple, cheap toys, and a supply of good and inter- 
esting books, will suffice. A Christmas-tree thus 


trimmed will furnish ample satisfaction and de- ¢ 
’ well. As Mrs. Osgood beautifully wrote—“ To 


light to a child who has not lost all childish feel- 


ings by a course of luxury and artificial training. 5 
2 bered that it is “vain to rise up early and sit up 


¢ late, and eat the bread of carefulness all our days, 


A natural child does not trouble itself about the 
expense of what is furnished for its pleasure; if it 


i in mminminatnatned 
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employment for the mind and hand, all require- 
ments are satisfied. 

But the majority of our readers are not, we 
trust, obliged to calculate so carefully the cost of 
their Christmas offerings to their children. And if 
they have dollars instead of dimes to spare, let 
them spend their dollars ungrudgingly, only so 
that they spend them well. There is only one short 
period in a girl’s life, when the possession of a 
monster doll, or a miniature tea-set, is the summit 
of her hopes and her ambitions. So get them for 
her if you can, feeling assured that you are be- 
stowing upon her a degree of happiness, the very 
capacity for which she loses as the cares of the 
world begin to be felt, but the memory of which 
will brighten her whole life. 

In brief, limit your expenditure by your means, 
but bear in mind, that money spert for the happi- 
ness of your children is money well spent, and will 
do all that money can do, and more than it fre- 
quently does. 

Aud now, kind friends and readers, greetings 
one and all; and may you not only strive to pro- 
vide for others, but enjoy yourselves, a merry 
Christmas. 

—08900-——. 
EARNESTNESS IN SEEKING FOR THE 
HIGHEST GOOD. 

BY E. E. 

N ANY are struggling with pride, ambition and 

wearing care, for place, preferment, the means 
of obtaining a living, advancement and honorable 
position in life. A worthy aim, a necessary one. 
Yet the “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God,” has a 
promise far beyond the reward of all other effort. 

There must be energy in the seeking. There 
must be real effort, not an indolent, mean-no- 
harm—but an active, energetic mean-well. As 
much, certainly, in seeking the “ kingdom of God” 
as in seeking for far lesser things. 

Worldly minded persons have sometimes blamed 
the diligence of the Christian business man; but if 
a man is not diligent in his lawful calling, his 
daily duties, neither is he likely to be in religious 
matters. His temperament, his habits, indicate his 
efficiency in one department as much as another. 
The drone accomplishes little anywhere. 

“ Diligent in business, serving the Lord.” We 
were put here to sing and pray, and to work as 


labor is to pray,” but, also, it must be remem- 


pleases the eye, tempts the palate, or furnishes As unless the Lord bless our basket and our store.” 
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SIMPLE COOKERY. 








seribers, is full of plain and practical common 
sense. We can endorse every word of it: 

A great deal is written about the importance of 
training our daughters to be experienced cooks, 
whatever their position in life is likely to be. As 
that usually means, we should teach them to pre- 
pare a great many curious dishes in a most marvel- 
jous way, requiring unlimited time and patience, 
not to mention very generous supplies of ingre- 
dients. Now, it may be very valuable at times to 
know all about these curious “made dishes,” but 
for every-day use it would be well for us to tone 
down our own and our children’s tastes. We 
should strive to give them a taste for simple dishes, 
prepared to perfection, rather than for elaborate, 
highly seasoned ones. 

Skill in simple cookery is one of the finest and 
most uscful accomplishments a young lady can 
have. Let her graduate in the art of bread-mak- 
ing, taking in the whole department. Nothing 
conduces more to the health of a household than 
good bread, and every family likes a variety in this 
article. She has here a wide range for her in- 
genuity. 

Simple mashed potatoes, nicely seasoned with 
cream, salt and pepper, are much better and more 
wholesome than raw potatoes pared round and 
round, like shavings, and boiled in hot lard until 
they are brown and crisp. They may not look 
quite so fanciful, but I think any hungry man 
would prefer the mashed potatoes. Let the girls 
Jearn to cook simple food well—not to drown the 
peas in too much water, nor to take up the greens 
when when they are dark and poisonous looking ; 
nor set on potatoes which are watery and half 
cooked; nor beefsteak which has soaked for half 
an hour in lukewarm fat. Let them learn to cook 
all these simple things perfectly, and then it will 
be time enough for fancy dishes. 

Oh! there is such a world of comfort around 
tables where simple things are done well. The 
children grow up with wholesome tastes that no 
after years of luxurious dissipation can wholly root 
out. They will have sounder bodies and more 
vigorous constitutions than the children of luxury, 
and will escape many temptations which highly 
seasoned dishes are apt to lead them into. 
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Trve happiness does not imply satisfaction, but 
continual development. The student loves know- 
ledge for its own sake, and can never ceese acquir- 
ing; and when men love goodness and truth for 
their own sake, they shall have the untold happi- 
ness, not only of satisfying the ever-unfolding needs 
of their own natures, but of ministering also to 
those of all others who come within the sphere of 


their influence, 
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TAKEN WING. 
BY EMMA MARIA CASS. 
OISY, busy little feet, 
Pattering adown the street, 
Roguish eyes that flash and glisten, 
Eager ears that listen—listen! 
Oh! you half enthrall me with your wiasome ways— 
Make me yearn for long-gone childish days! 
Laugh and prattle—dance and sing— 
Happy, happy “ ittle” thing! 
Quiet now the restless feet 
That went dancing down the street ; 
Dim the eyes that used to glisten; 
Duli' the ears that used to listen ; 
Mute the lips so full of eager questioning— 
Never more to prattle—simile at anything; 
Grew too tired to laugh or sing, 
So the little soul took wing! 
—0$:6,0-0—_—. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


ORD SHAFTSBURY recently related an in- 
4 cident illustrating the effect of womanly grace 
and purity on the roughest natures. In one of the 
worst parts of London, he said, there was an insti- 
tution he visited. In one room he found thirty-five 
men listening to the teachings of a daughter of a 
small shopkeeper in the neighborhood. She was 
one of the prettiest women he ever saw in his life. 
He noticed that there was no one present but the 
young woman with those rough men, and said to 
the superintendent—“Are you not afraid to leave 
my dear little friend alone with those men?” He 
replied—“I am.” “Then why don’t you go to 
her?” “You mistake my fear. I am not afraid of 
their doing her any harm. They love her so much, 
they would lick the ground on which she walks. 
But I am afraid some person may step in, and, 
not being under authority, or knowing the manner 
of the place, may say something impertinent to 
her, and if he did, he would not leave the place 
alive.” 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR CARPET. 





ae all your old newspapers, and when you get 
} ) enough for your purpose, make a paste as for 
putting on the wall, and lay them down one by 
one, nasting them till your floor is covered, then 
let it dry; then lay down arother in the same way. 
When again dry, get some wall-paper of a suitable 
color and paste all over it. When dry, go over it 
with a nice coat of varnish, and you will havea 
nice covering for your floor, which will last as long 
as a carpet, and look as well as oil-cloth. This is 
acheap method of covering bed room floors that 
are not much used. 
—-—cobt02—— 

I HAVE noticed that a well-bred woman never 
hears an impertinent remark. A kind of discreet 
deafness saves one from insult, from much blame, 
and from not a little apparent connivance in dis- 
honorable conversation. 
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ETERNAL DISH-WASHING. 





TP\HE quiet fidelity with which she will dish-wash 

her life away for “him,” is a marvel of en- 
durance and grace. Just here is the servitude of 
woman heaviest ; no sooner is her work done, than 
it requires to be done again. Man works up jobs, 
ends them, and takes his pay. This pay can be 
translated into something else desirable. A man 
works all day, and draws pay for his day’s work. 
This pay allures him, as oats a horse homeward 
bound. Thus men work by terms and jobs; and 
although work is endless as to quantity, yet when 
cut up thus into terms and jobs, we men go heartily 
on our journey and count our milestones. 

Not so with our mates. “She” mends our socks, 
and we put our irrepressible toe upon the darned 
spot, and she darns it again. “She” washes for 
the family, and the family makes haste to send 
back the same garments to be washed again. 
“She” puts the room in order, and we get it ready 
to be “rid up” again. The same socks, the same 
washing, the same room every time. She has no 
suecessive jobs, no terms, no pay-day, no tally-stick 
of life. She washes the same dish three hundred 
and sixty-five—yes, three times three hundred and 
sixty-five times every year. No wonder she breaks 
it and is glad of it! Whata relief to say, “I’ve 
done with that dish !” 

Not only have we washed dishes, but also we 
cooked and served and helped eat a meal (with 
*bated appetite because of cooking), and now we 
are astounded at the number of thoughts, and 
steps, and acts, and processes involved in a very 
plain supper. Only two of us, jolly cronies, caring 
nothing for style, and needing only a very plain 
supper. And we had it, and with it came wisdom. 

Gentlemen, all! We go into a room and see a 
table ready set. It seems to us one thing—it is, in 
fact, from fifty to two hundred separate things, 
taken down one by one for us to use, and for “her” 
to wash and put back whence they came. There is 
a plate of biscuit. To that plate of simplicity we 
with our own hands and feet brought together a 
new quick fire for baking, viz.: kindling wood, 
raking out stove, and hod of coal; flour from 
the bin, shortening from the gravy-drip down cel- 
lar, salt from one box, sugar from another, soda 
from the jar, acid (muriatic) from a bottle, a spoon, 
a pitcher of water, a dripping-pan, and a tin pan 
for mixing up these ingredients; and after all, 
happening to forget the things for ten minutes, we 
burned the biscuits half through, in a way which 
we men reckon quite unpardonable in a cook. 
Meanwhile, that one plate of biscuit added to the 
eternal dish-wash two spoons, two pans, one plate 
and a little cup. Just a little piece of steak con- 
tributed eight pieces to the dish-wash. A few 
strawberries sent in six pieces to be got ready to 
soil again. Four eggs impressed themselves on six 
separate articles. 
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Gentlemen, we began at ten minutes of six, and 
a quarter to eight we found ourselves triumphant— 
everything cleared away except the dish-cloth- 
You see we washed up the bread-pan, dish-pan and 
the sink, sealding them all (and our fingers too), 
and dried them off with the dishcloth. Now, 
where on earth can we go to wash out that dish- 
rag? Notin the clean pan! Not over the clean, 
dry sink! We stood aghast for five minutes, and 
then wadded up the rag, round like a ball, and 
tucked it into the far corner of the sink, and shut 
down the cover—our sink has a cover. But that 
rag, though hidden, was heavy on our conscience. 
“She” never would have done so. We have seen 
clean dishcloths, but how they washed them passes 
our skill. 

And so, as we said, “she” is away, leaving us to 
thought and good resolutions. We shall be a wiser 
and a better man for at least two days after her re- 
turn. And whenever we stop to think, shall rank 
a successful housekeeper and home-maker, as a 
worker second to none on a scale of achievement 
and deserving. Her services are like the air, the 
rain and the sunshine, indispensable, yet too often 
enjoyed without thanksgiving.—Lev. T. K. Beecher. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 





JE would like all our readers to feel that they 
W belong to our Home Crrere, and to ocea- 
sionally give us the benefit of their individual ex- 
periences in domestic affairs. We do not propose 
that they shall all write set articles, taking time and 
pains to prepare them. But let them write briefly, 
thinking more of their subject than of the language 
employed; and if their ideas are good, we will pro- 
mise to correct whatever is wrong, or at least make 
some use of their efforts. We wish to make this 
department one of especial interest during the 
coming year, and ask all to help us who feel dis- 
posed. 

We shall strive to do our labor in this and other 
departments of the Howr Magazine faithfully and 
satisfactorily, and if we can but receive the co- 
operation of our subscribers and contributors, we 
think we shall be enabled to produce the most in- 
teresting, lively and useful publication of its class. 
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GREEK EMBLEMS. 





HE Greeks had a peculiar emblem of female du- 
ties which they frequently put upon the sculp- 
tures on their tombs, consisting of an owl, a muz- 
zle and a pair of reins, reminding the careless and 
the idle that the chief excellences to which a good 
woman could aspire were emulation. of the owl in 
watchfulness, the guarding of the mouth lest un- 
becoming things should be uttered, and the ruling 
of a family with the same dexterity as was shown 
by the charioteer in the public games. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 





N August evening, on a balcony 

That overlooked a woodland and a lake, 
I sat in the still air, and talked with one 
Whose face shone fairer than the crescent moon. 
Just overhead, a violin and flute 

Played prelude to a dance. Their long-drawn chords 
Poured through the windows, gaping summer-wide, 
A flood of notes that, flowing outward, swept 
To the last ripple of the orchard trees. 





I had not known her long, but loved her more 
Than [ could dream of then. Oh! even now 
I dare not dwell upon my passion. More 
Than life itself Lloved her, and still love. 
The white enchantment of her dimpled hand 
Lay scft in mine. I looked into her eyes! 

' knew I was unworthy, but I felt 

That I was noble if she did but smile. 


A light of stars shone round her head. Isaw 
The sombre shores that gloomed the lake below; 
The shadows setting on the distant hills; 

I heard the pleasant music of the night, 
brought by the wind, a vagrant messenger, 
From the deep forest and the broad, sweet fields. 


But when she spoke, and her pervasive voice 
Stole on me till I trembled to my knees, 

I pressed my lips to hers—then round me glowed 
A sudden light, that seemed to flash me on 
Beyond myself, beyond the fainting stars— 

Then all the bleak disheartening of a life 

That had not been of pleasure, faded off, 

And left me with a purpose, and a hope 

That I was born for something braver than 

To hang my head and wear a nameless name. 


That hour has passed, nor ever came again. 
We all do live such—so I would believe. 

Life’s mere arithmetic and prose are mine, 
And I have missed the beauty of the world. 


Let this remembrance comfort me—that when 
My heart seemed bursting like a restless wave, 
That, swollen with fearful longings for the shores 
Throws its strong life on the imagined bliss 

Of finding peace and undisturbed calm— 

It fell on rock, and broke in many tears. 


Else could I bear, on all days of the year, 

Not now alone this gentle summer night, 

When scythes are busy in the headed grass, 

And the full moon warms me to thoughtfulness— 
This voice, that haunts the desert of my soul— 

“It might have been”—alas! “It might have been!” 
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GOD IS IN THE SHADOW. 
BY ANNA CLEAVES. 
L iaptseg me, little Harebell, 
Are you lonely here, 
Blooming in the shadow, 
On this rock so drear, 
Clinging to this bit of earth, 
As if in mid-air, 
With your sweet face turned to me, 
Looking strangely fair? 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





“ Are you never weary 

Of this darksome mold, 

Where no sunlight falleth, 
Where ’tis bleak and cold? 

Why you look so happy, 
Sure I cannot tell: 

I would learn thy secret, 
Pretty, bright Harebell.” 


“Lady,” said the wild-flower, 
Nodding low its head, 
“Though this spot seems dreary, 
Though the sunlight’s fied, 
Know that I’m not lonely, 
That I ne’er despair, 
God is in the shadow— 
God is everywhere !” 
Sabbath at Home, 


—_c0$t{00———_. 
THE GROOMSMAN TO HIS MISTRESS. 


VERY wedding, says the proverb, 
Makes another, soon or late ; 
Never yet was any marriage 
Entered in the book of Fate, 
But the names were also written 
Of the patient pair that wait. 


Blessings, then, upon the morning 
When my friend, with fondest looi, 
By the solemn rite’s permission, 
To himself his mistress took, 
And the Destinies recorded 
Other two within their book. 


While the priest fulfilled his office, 
Still the ground the lovers eyed, 

And the parents and the kinsmen 
Aimed their glances at the bride; 

But the groomsmen eyed the virgins 
Who were waiting at her side. 


Three there were that stood beside her, 
One was dark, and one was fair; 

But nor dark nor fair the other, 
Save her Arab eyes and hair, 

Neither dark nor fair I call her, 
Yet she was the fairest there. 


While her groomsman—shall I own it ? 
Yes, to thee, and only thee— 

Gazed upon this dark-eyed maiden, 
Who was fairest of the three. 

Thus he thought—“ How blest the bridal 
Where the bride were such as she ?” 


Then I mused upon the adage, 
Till my wisdom was perplexed, 

And I wondered, as the churchman 
Dwelt upon his holy text, 

Which, of all who heard his lesson, 
Should require the service next. 


Whose will be the next occasion 
For the flowers, the feast, the wine? 
Thine, perchance, my dearest lady ; 
Or, who knows —it may be mine; 
What if 'twere—forgive the fancy— 
What if ’twere—both mine and thine? 
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A LEGEND. 


BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR, 


HE Monk was preaching; strong his earnest 


word; 

From the abundance of his heart he spoke, 
And the flame spread—in every soul that heard 
Sorrow, and love, and good resolve awoke; 

The poor lay brother, ignorant and old, 


Thanked God that he had heard such words of gold. 


“ Still let the glory, Lord, be Thine alone ;” 


So prayed the Monk, his heart absorbed in praise ; 


“Thine be the glory, if my hands have sown, 
The harvest ripened in Thy mercy’s rays ; 

It was Thy blessing, Lord, that made my word 

Bring light and love to every soul that heard. 


“O Lord! I thank Thee that my feeble strength 
Has been so blest; that sinful hearts and cold 

Were melted at my pleading—knew at length 
How sweet Thy service and how safe Thy fold; 


While souls that loved Thee saw before them rise 


Still holier heights of loving sacrifice.” 


So prayed the Monk, when suddenly he heard 
An angel speaking thus: “ Know, O my son! 


Thy words had all been vain, but hearts were stirred, 


And saints were edified, and sinners won, 
By his, the poor lay brother’s humble aid, 
Who sat upon the pulpit stair and prayed.” 
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GRANDMOTHER. 
BY SIDNEY DYER. 
] SEE her now. as years ago 
I saw her in a corner sit, 
As, gently rocking to and fro, 


Those busy hands, how patiently, 
Stitch after stitch they still repeat! 
Her rich reward it was to see 
Her stockings warming little feet. 


I loved to hold the yarn while she 


Would reel it from my outstretched hands— 


Beguiled a cap ive, at her knee, 
By wondrous tales of fairy lands. 


Whene’er our wild and noisy play 
Bade mother check her Merry elves, 
“ Remember, daughter,” she would say, 
“Once you and I were young ourselves.’ 


’Tis true, her feet no more could dance; 
In romps and plays she took no part, 
But in her happy, cheerful glance 
We saw she played with us in heart. 


In all our youthful pains and grief, 
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THRENODY. 
BY WILLIAM H, BURLEIGH. 
EVERMORE shall mother-breast 
Be the pillow of thy rest; 
Nevermore thy laughing eye 
To the mother’s glance reply; 
Nor the lisping, loving word 
From thy baby-lips be heard; 
Nor thy thousand little wiles 
Kindle all her face with smiles. 





From the shelter of that breast 
Thou hast gone to deeper rest ; 
Sunny eye and laughing lips 
Darkly sleep in Death’s eclipse, 
And the grave’s cold shadow now 
Veils the whiteness of thy brow ; 
While the mother, night and morn, 
Sorrows for her latest-born. 


Yet I ween ’tis well with thee, 
Early from thy thraldom free, 

Ere thine eye had caught a glance 
Of our sad inheritance ; 

Or thine ear had learned to know 
All the dialect of woe; 

Or the light thy soul within 
Faded in the murk of sin. 


While the music of the spheres 
Trembled on thine infant ears, 
And the Angels made thy dreams 
Luminous with Eden-gleams, 
Death—himself an Angel—came, 
Tenderly he touched thy frame, 
And thy spirit from its clay 
Leapt exultingly away! 
Now, amid the ransomed throng, 
Overflow thy lips with song: 
Never did so sweet a note 
Cleave the air from mortal throat; 
Never heard the ear of Time 
Strains so holy and sublime, 
All whose tender minors tell 
Of a bliss ineffable! 
Is it losing, to have given 
One to swell the songs of Heaven, 
Ere his happy spirit knew 
Aught to stain its virgin hue? 
Henceforth, to our spirit-sight 
Shall that World be doubly bright, 
And intenser longings burn 
In our hearts, till we, in turn, 
Chastened, sanctified and blest, 
Pass serenely to our rest. 

NV. Y. Independent. 
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A TURKISH LEGEND. 


CERTAIN Pasha, dead five hundred years, 

Once from his harem fied in sudden tears. 
And had this sentence on the city’s gate ‘ 
Deeply engraved, “ Only God is Great.” 


Ere half our sorrows we could tell, 
Her words of comfort brought relief, 
She kissed the place, and all was well. 


The Holy Book she read alone, 

No more disturbed by earthly things; 
A better land claimed her its own, 

And we could almost see her wings. 


So these four words above the city’s noise 

Hung like the accents of an angel’s voice; 

And evermore, from the high barbican, 

Saluted each returning caravan. 

Lost is that city’s glory. Every gust 

Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown Pasha’s dust, 
And all is ruin—save one wrinkled gate 

Whereon is written, “ Only God is Great!” 


She knit and dreamed, till one calm day 
Her sleep grew very long and deep, 
So beautiful we could not play, 
Nor would we wake her from her sleep. 
Hearth and Home. 
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FASHIONS. 


Parisian costumes are now precisely in the style 
of the court dresses worn during the reign of 
Louis XV. 

The latest design by Worth, the fashionable 
modiste of Paris, is a deeply flounced petticoat, 
plaited instead of gathered at the waist, and 
the heading of the flounce lined with velvet. 
Over this is a skirt as long as the petticoatgbut 
looped up behind by the means of buttons on 
the under side, which gives it the appearance of 
being much shorter. The second skirt opens in 
front, and has buttons and buttonholes its whole 
length, placed on a velvet band. These are not 
intended to button. The bodice has velvet revers, 
and velvet trimming on the sleeves and back. 
Both petticoat and overskirt are of the same ma- 
terial, and the velvet trimming is of the same color 
as the dress. 

The color called “ scabious”—a crimson with a 
purple shading—elderberry and maroon, are fash- 
ionable. There is also a color called sardoine, a 
soft brown with a rose tint. Prune color and navy 
blue are also to be much worn. Black is not in so 
great demand. 

Velveteen will be much worn by ladies and chil- 
dren this winter. The low-priced velveteens are 
very poor in quality, as the glossy pile soon wears 
off, leaving the goods defaced and shabby ; while a 
good piece of twilled-back English velveteen will 
retain its pile and color through hard usage, and 
will outwear two suits of cheaper goods. 

Cashmere of fine, glossy quality, such as is seen 
in the centre of India shawls, is being imported for 
suits and wraps. It is one of the most beautiful 
and graceful fabrics for ladies’ wear, but is some- 
what expensive. 

Velvet is the undoubted trimming of the scason. 
It may be black, or in colors, or in tartan plaids 
eut bias. A frosted plush with a waving pile like 
Astracan, is very effective. Chenille fringe will 
have a prominent place among winter trimmings. 
It is usually of one color, and balls of jet or satin 
are sometimes mixed with it. 

Hoops are worn at their very smallest, seventy- 
five inches being their greatest circumference. 
Some ladies’ dispense with them altogether, using 
in their stead a gored skirt of crinoline or hair- 
cloth, with two straight ruffles each five inches deep 
at the bottom, and another around the waist. The 
rough seams should be flattened and faced with tape. 
It is better to have a light, flexible hoop at the bot- 
tom of these skirts, to make them retain their shape. 

Balmoral skirts of black silk, slightly wadded, 
and quilted in fanciful designs, will be worn this 
winter, and are both handsome and comfortable. 
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THE DIANA BODICE. 






AN 

Few ladies wil] fail to admire the Diana bodice, 
with its pretty standing ruff and artistically ar- 
ranged sash. Made of moire or black silk, it is cut 
half high and square-necked, trimmed with bands 
of black velvet, embroidered with floss silk, or with 
cluny insertion over bright crimson or blue satin 
ribbon, similarly edged. A double ruffle of real 
lace adorns the short, puffed sleeves, in addition to 
the embroidered velvet already described. The 
sash, three and a half yards long, is not cut, but 
plaited like the illustration, and attached to the 
back of the belt, with a bouquet or single flower in 
the centre. 


——o-— 


THE QUEEN BESS SLEEVE. 
; 





This coat sleeve, trimmed with three rows of 
standing ruffling, is very appropriately used with 
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dresses that have the Elizabethan ruff round the 
neck. 
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DEVICE FOR EMBROIDERY. 





We give this month several elegant designs for 
children’s dresses. 
THE DAUPHIN SUIT. 





Mothers will be able to make stylish suits for 
their little boys after this model. Plain patterns of 
the complete suit can be obtained at Mme. De- 
morest’s establishment, for sixty cents, or separ- 
ately—coat, twenty-five cents; pants, twenty cents; 
leggins, twenty cents. Trimmed patterns can be 
procured at double the price of the plain one. 
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Country ladies sending for patterns should give the 
age and height of the child for whom they are re- 
quired. 

ae ae 


PROMENADE SUIT. 


Z 





A girl’s promenade suit of blue silk, trimmed 
with folds of. white silk, white tassel fringe, and 
white buttons. The waist has a long, rounded 
basque front, with one dart, and a closely fitting 
back, to which is gathered the back width of the 
basque or overskirt, which is cut separate. The 
belt fastens at the back with a rosette and one wide, 
rounded and fringed sash end. The cuffs of the 
sleeves are laid in Russian plaits, to match the skirt. 
Fringe is sewn on at the shoulders and round the 
bottom of the basque. Two crescent shaped out- 
side pockets are stitched on the front of this basque. 

—_peliim— 


LITTLE GIRL’S INDOOR DRESS, 





and pretty dress for little girl’s 
A plain and deeply vandyked 


Quite a neat 
every-day wear. 
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) 
gored skirt, trimmed round the bottom and up the \ 
sides with several rows of narrow black velvet, or 
simple braid, according to the material and quality 
of the dress. The same narrow velvet or braid is 
employed to edge the epaulets, and form a kind of 
bib, with buttons on the waist. At the back is a 
large bow, with vandyked sash ends, braided to 
correspond with the bottom ofthe skirt. 


————_+o+—— 


OUTDOOR DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 





This is a comfortable outdoor garment for little 
girls, and made in blue merino trimmed with either 
black or brown velvet—quite pretty. Waist and 
skirt are cut together, buttoned down the front. 
A belt is worn with it, and a good-sized cape 
covers the shoulders. Russian plaits ornament the 
bottom of the skirt, the cuffs, and the two outside 
pockets, headed with two rows of narrow velvet; 
the velvet is also carried up the front on each side 
of the buttons. The waistband is bound with 
velvet and connected by straps of the same with 
the pockets. This pattern wadded is suitable fora 
winter Polonaise. 
down or fur. 


means 


Can be trimmed with swan’s 





ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 





BOW FOR THE HAIR. 











It consists of a rosette (seen half full size in il- 
lustration) of satin ribbon one inch wide, sewn on 
around piece of stiff net measuring one and two 
fifth inches across, so as to form small, irregular 
loops ; itis completed by three loops and two lappets 
formed below the rosette, as can be seen in illustra- 
tion. On the wrong side of the rosette fastens a 
round piece of cardboard covered with silk, through 
which a hairpin is to be drawn, by means of which 
the bow is fastened in the hair; the lappets must 
be turned backward, and not stand up. 
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INSERPEON (BRAID'AND EMBROIDERY). 


QIN 
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ANTIMACASSAR (CORD-STITCH AND EMBROIDERY). 
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No. 2. 


Materials:" White linen, gray ingrain cotton, 2? No.2 represents a rosette in full size, with a 
cearse red marking cotton. linen foundation, ornamented with a simple cord- 
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stitch of gray with red wound round, and fastened 
by buttonhole stitch to the open tatted edge. 

For this edge, tat a row of closed eyes (with the 
shuttle thread alone), containing tweyty-eight dou- 
ble knots, with a picot between each seventh knot; 
then, with the helping thread, work always a join- 
ing scallop of eight double knots, with one picot. 
For the outer row, which is worked all through with 








ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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two threads, work scallops containing twelve double 
knots, with one picot after the sixth double knot. 
The different cord-stitch patterns may be easily 
worked from the design. When the rosettes are 
sewn together, the little corner patterns between 
them must be worked the same as the middle of the 
rosette, and the linen must be accurately joined in 
underneath, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Sairrine Winns: A Tough Yarn. By R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, author of “The Coral Island,” “Gascoyne, 
the Sandal-wood Trader,” “The Dog Crusoe,” “'lhe 
Gorilla Hunters,” ete., ete. Philadelphia: Porter d 
Coates, 822 Chestnut Street. 

This is an extremely interesting story, or, rather, 
tissue of stories, the main characters in which are 
in some way connected with the sea, or with those 
who follow it. The manifold perils of a sailor’s 
life, and the various phases of sailor character, at 
sea and on shore, are depicted in a plain yet graphic 
and lively style. Evidently designed especially for 
young persons who have a liking for tales of ad- 
venture, the book still possesses attractions for read- 
ers of almost any age or mental capacity. Though 
the “tough yarn” in which Stephen Gaff, his true- 
hearted wife, and his son, “ Billy the Buster,” are 
the prominent figures, will probably prove of most 
interest to the generality of readers, yet those who 
have a taste for love stories will find that taste pleas- 
antly provided for. The account of the voyage of 
the bottle set afloat by Stephen Gaff, when left 
adrift in the midst of the ocean, forms a thrilling 
chapter in the story, and, besides, is a most in- 
structive picture of the tortuous windings of the 
currents of the great deep. 


Tae Horse IN THE STABLE AND THE Fietp; His Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. By G. H. Walsh, 
F.R.C.S. (“Stonehenge”), author of “British Rural 
Sports,” ete. From the last London Edition. With 
Copious Notes and Additions, by Robert McClure, 
M.D., V.S., author of “Diseases in the American 
Stable, Field and Farm-Yard.” And An Essay on 
the American Trotting Horse, and Suggestions on 
the Breeding and Training of Trotters. By Elwood 
Harvey, M.D. Illustrated with over Eighty En- 
gravings. Philadelphia: Porter @ Coates, No. 822 
Chestnut Street. 

Giving, as it does, a complete description of the 
horse, his natural history, physiology, pathology, 
and general management, in health and disease, this 
volume has, in England, long been acknowledged as 
the highest authority on the subject of which it 
treats. In preparing it for readers on this side of the 
Atlantic, the American editor has thoroughly revised 
the English edition, and, by consulting late authori- 
ties, thus bringing the subject down to the present 
state of knowledge in regard to it, added greatly to its 
value, and given the work a character for thorough- 
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ness that it might otherwise have lacked. No one 
the possessor of a horse, should be without such a 
book as his guide. 


ScripTuRE Manval; or, Religious Exercises for the 
Morning and Evening ‘of Each Day in the Month. 
For Academies, Schools and Private Families. By 
N. C. Brooks, LL.D., President of the Baltimore 
Female College. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

This little volume, the author of which is well 
known as a teacher and as a writer of educational 
books, is mainly designed to be used at the open- 
ing exercises in schools, instead of the customary 
reading of a chapter in the Bible by the principal. 
To prevent that wandering of the scholar’s mind, 
which is too frequent under the ordinary plan, and 
to insure the direct co-operation of all present in 
what should be a sincerq act of devotion, he has 
made the exercises, after the singing of the hymn, 
to consist of alternate readings and responses, com- 
posed of extracts from the Sacred Scriptures, by 
teachers and scholars. After this follows the prayer 
by the teacher, for whose convenience a form is 
given, to be used or not, at his pleasure. 


Our National GAME. Illustrated by Ed. Andrews. Pub- 
lished by Holmes € Co., Philadelphia. 
An amusing pictorial trifle, comically illustrating 
some of the technical terms in vogue amongst 
those who indulge in what is called “our national 


game.” For sale by Turner Bros. & Co. 


With Illustrative Anec- 
New 


Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, 
dotes. From the French of Ernest Menault. 
York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 
A most instructive and entertaining volume, not, 

perhaps, of any great scientific value in itself, but 

yet, by awakening in the common mind an interest 
in the more attractive and marvellous manifesta- 
tions of intelligence amongst what are called the 
lower animalg, well calculated to advance science, 
and to create a desire for scientific knowledge. 

The growing demand for works of this character is, 

to us, a pleasing characteristic of the times, which 

it will be well to develop still further, if not in the 
interests of science, certainly in those of humanity. 

The illustrations of this neat little volume are nu- 

merous and spirited. For sale in Philadelphia by 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 




















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Aun’s GerMAN Hanpwritinc: Being a Companion to 
Every German Grammar and Reader. With Notes 
by W. Grauert. 

This littte work has been prepared to meet a need 
which few students of German have not felt, of be- 
coming familiar with the peculiar chirography in 
which German letters and manuscripts are almost 
universally written. Though the exercises, which 
may be used as progressive reading lessons, are in 
a fine running hand, they are perfectly legible, and 
present no difficulties which the ordinary student 
cannot master. 

GARDENING FOR Prorit: A Guide to the Successful Cul- 
tivation of the Market and Family Garden, Illus- 
trated. By Peter Henderson, South Bergen, N. J. 

PracticaL Fioricutture: A Guide to the Successful 
Cultivation of Florists’ Plants, for the Amateur and 
Professional Florist. By Peter Henderson, author 
of “ Gardening for Profit.” Illustrated. 

Our special thanks are due to the publishers, 
Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York, for 
copies of these truly useful publications. We do 
not know that anything we may have to say in 
their favor can add, in the least, to the popularity 
they have already attained, yet we cannot but re- 
commend them, in all sincerity, to our readers. 
There is a common-sense directness and simplicity 
about the instructions they give and the advice 
they offer, which, whilst winning the reader’s at- 


tention, at the same time give him the assurance , 


that their author knows whereof he speaks. Every- 
thing is plain, practical, and, even when most novel, 
at once felt to be in accordance with reason. And, 
indeed, the author of these books writes from a full, 
thorough and rational knowledge, acquired by 
years of experience as a florist and as a market- 
gardener, in both which capacities he has been 
eminently successful. 

Tur Hitpretn Storres—Rarny Days in THE Nursery. 
By Elsie Gorham. Illustrated. Boston: William V. 
Spencer, 203 Washington Place. 

Two or three little girls, whose opinion we have 
sought in regard to this neat-looking volume, are 
unanimous in the declaration that it is a real nice 
book. The judgment thus given is one which we 
do not think it wise to gainsay, for we feel pretty 
sure it will find a hearty response in the hearts of 
children generally. For sale in Philadciphia by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
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LDA Dee 


By George MacDonald, MA., au- ? 


thor of “Annals of a Quiet’ Neighborhood,” “Alec ? 


Torbes of Howglen,” ete. Boston: Loring, Pub- 
lisher. 
Mr. MacDonald has hardly done justice to his 
really fine powers in this novel. With the excep- 
tion of the honest, broad-hearted Scotchman whose 


name gives the book its title, but of whom we see 


eee 


so little, and of his daughter, a truly noble woman, ») 
also kept too much in the background—there are ( 
no characters in the story in which we can feel as ( 


strong an interest as the author would apparently 
like us to feel. Nor do we think that, in the mere 


point of style, this latest of Mr. MacDonald’s pro- ( 
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ductions equals its predecessors. Still, we are only 
speaking of the book comparatively, and though 
we do not find it all we had hoped for, in view of 
what its author had previously delighted us with, 
it is yet a story that will interest; and, while it in- 
terests, convey to the reader many excellent lessons 
of human charity and Christian love. For sale by 
Turner Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. 

Veronique: A Romance. By Florence Marryatt. Bos- 

ton: Loring, Publisher. 

This is one of Loring’s “ Railway Novels,” with 
regard to which we shall only say that, judged sim- 
ply as a literary production, it is probably the best 
story that Mrs. Church has yet written, though of 
its moral tone we cannot conscientiously speak so 
favorably. For sale in Philadelphia by Turner 
Bros. & Co. 


Lake Snore Series. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee é& 

Shepard. 

Thero can be found no better books for boys than 
those written by Oliver Optic, who is pre-eminently 
the writer of juvenile literature of theday. “The 
Lake Shore Series” contains four good-sized, neatly 
bound and finely illustrated volumes, the titles of 
which are as follows: “Through by Daylight; %r, 
The Young Engineer of the Lake Shore Railroad :” 
“Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies :” 
“On Time; or, The Young Captain of the Ucayga 
Steamer:” and “Switch Off; or, The War of the 
Students.” These books will be found most at- 
tractive reading for the young, who will not only 
be interested, but benefited by their perusal. The 
set is inclosed in a neat box, and will prove a most 
acceptable holiday gift. ? 


Tae Littte Monitor Serres. By Mrs. M.M.B. Goodwin. 

Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

We have received a box containing six hand- 
somely bound and beautifully illustrated little books, 
designed especially for children. The titles of the 
volumes are—* Aunt Eunice’s Fairy Story :” “ Mary 
Holmes:” “Daisy; or, The Lost Cow:” “Sammy 
Stone’s Red Apples :” “ Willie Welch,” and “ Clare’s 
Mission ;” and they are written by Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, the editor of “ The Monitor,” and “The 
American Housewife,” published in Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mrs. Goodwin is a lady whose writings 
are always characterized by purity of tone, ele- 
vated morality, and beauty and refinement of sen- 
timent. This little collection of books will form 
a beautiful and appropriate gift for the approach- 
ing holidays. 

NEW MUSIC. 

We have reecived from the publisher, W. W. 
Whitney, Toledo, Ohio, the following new minstrel 
songs: 

Tue Farrest intar Dett. By Kilian Jordan. Price 40 
cents. 

SweeTeR THAN A Preach: Song and Dance. By Kilian 

Jordan. Price 40 cents, 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR CORRES- 
PONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 
MONG the most difficult and painful of an edi- 
tor’s duties is that of declining manuscript sent 
to him for publication. The meritorious matter even 
that is sent to a single magazine editor, is sufficient 
to supply a dozen magazines instead of one, two or 
three. All of this, of course, cannot be used, and 
a large portion must, of necessity, be returned. 

But the really meritorious articles are only a 
fraction of the manuscripts of which he is in daily 
reception. Besides these, there are writings of 
every class—stories, essays, translations, poetry— 
all more or less crude in style; to examine which 
takes much time, while there is one certain fate 
awaiting them all. The editor may feel a strong 
personal sympathy for the writers, may desire to 
encourage them in their literary efforts if their pro- 
ductions give evidence of the least genius or talent, 
and in rejecting their articles may suffer as much 
pain as he inflicts. But his first duty is to his 
readers; and whatever fails to come up to the 
standard of his magazine, must be declined. 

Then there is much that in substance is very 
good, but is either expressed carelessly, and re- 
Guires careful revision and correction, or else the 
writing is almost illegible, and can scarcely be de- 
ciphered, and needs to be rewritten before it goes 
into the printer’s hands. There is no time for 
work of this character, and the manuscript is cast 
aside with often a very slight examination. 

The most painful task of all is the replying to 
that class of letters in which the writers tell sorrow- 
ful tales of personal struggles and misfortunes, and, 
declaring their-desire and intention of making liter- 
ature a profession, ask the editor’s encouragement 
and assistance. One is a young girl striving to 
educate herself; another is a widow, with a family 
of young children dependent upon her, and she 
sees no way to provide for them unless her literary 
talents can be made available ; still another’s health 
is failing her in her present employment, and she 
finds it necessary to turn to her pen for a livelihood ; 
a fourth has an invalid mother or sister to support, 
and would fain add to scanty means by the writing 
of stories, essays or poetry. 

Now, of all this numerous class of unfortunates, 
there is not one in twenty whose writings approxi- 
mate the required standard. We might almost say 
that, as a general thing, the greater and more 
urgent their need, the worse they write. They be- 
come simply cases of charity, which, of necessity, 
must pass unheeded ; for if one appeal is responded 
to, there is no reason why all should not be; and 
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the class is so numerous, that to meet its pecuniary 
demands would soon exhaust the entire revenues 
of the Magazine. As for their manuscripts, they 
go to the reader; and it becomes his or her duty— 
not to consider whether their authors are the pro- 
per objects for the exercise of benevolence—but sim- 
ply to pass judgment upon the merits or demerits 
of the articles, and decide whether they are, or are 
not, worthy of publication. And in making this 
decision compassion must not be allowed to influ- 
ence the judgment. 

This seems almost hard-hearted. But let us con- 
sider. An editor does not publish his magazines 
through charity to writers. What is worth pub- 
lishing and paying for, is accepted and paid for: 
and he must have the best he can obtain, or his 
readers are defrauded, and will probably forsake 
him altogether. It murt be viewed, as what it is, a 
mere matter of business, 

After the disposal of these unfortunates, the duty 
of nipping incipient genius in the bud seems a com- 
paratively easy one. The young lady of seventeen, 
who sends us her “ first production” in the shape of 
the opening chapters of a serial story, and asks our 
terms, and the quantity we shall require each month, 
never seeming to doubt our readiness to enter into 
an arrangement with her, is a far less formidable 
person to deal with. So with the youth, who sends 
us an envelope full of poems of doubtful measure 
and obscure sentiment, the price of each marked 
five dollars, or ten dollars, accompanied with the 


\ promise of a further supply when these are ex- 


hausted. And in the same category comes the 


) young writer, who, feeling diffidence in him or her- 


self, has been urged to make the venture at the 
“earnest solicitation of friends,” and who, relying 
on these friends’ opinion, believes himself or her- 
self on the highway to fame and fortune. 

To be serious, it is always painful, it cannot be 
otherwise than painful, to decline an article, and 
cause its writer disappointment and possible morti- 
fication: whether we return worthy articles because 
we can find no room in our publications for them : 
whether we are obliged to withhold urgently re- 
quired pecuniary aid; or merely to wound the 
vanity of young writers by holding their produc- 
tions in so much lower estimation than they them- 
selves do. 

ee 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR FOR 1870. 

The remarkable popularity and large circulation 
of “Tur CaiLpren’s Hour,” are due to the fact 
that from the beginning it has met the wants of a 
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large and rapidly increasing class of people, who } THE COUNTRY PRESS AND OUR MA- 


seek for their children the best and purest reading, 


and that which is artistic and fine in pictorial il- 


lustration. 


DEPARTMENT. 


We make no doubtful claim when we say, that 


for beauty of illustration and typography, “THe 
CuitprEn’s Hour” has not been exceeded, if 
equalled, by any juvenile magazine on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

For 1870, the “ Hour” will be more attractive 
than ever. The January number will be by far 
the most beautiful number yet issued. It will con- 
tain, besides two charming full-page pictures, and 
the usual choice variety of fine engravings, four 
original illustrations, by Bensell, of Longfellow’s 
exquisite poem, beginning— 

** Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower; 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation, 
That is known as the children’s hour.” 

These will be engraved by Lauderbach in his ad- 
mirable style, and printed with the poem on four 
extra pages of toned paper. 

Don’t fail to get a copy of this number. It will 
be ready by first of December, and will be mailed 
as a specimen on receipt of ten cents. With a copy 
of this number in hand, those who wish to make up 
clubs, or get premiums, will find their task easy. 

eg 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The title of the Church Union, a religious paper, 
published in New York, has been changed to 
Christian Union, and it is the intention of the edi- 
torial management to make it a religious paper for 
Christians of all denominations. Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher has identified himself with this paper, and 
contributes editorials, sermons, “ Lecture-Room 
Talks,” and other articles to its columns. During 
the past month, since Mr. Beecher's connection 
with the paper, its circulation has more than dou- 
bled. It is a handsome paper of sixteen pages, of 
three wide columns each, and is clearly printed 
stitched and cut. 

see 

Two E.erpuants A WEEK.—The Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ Co. may be said to consume two ele- 
phants a week. Though very thin slips of ivory 
are used for the coverings to piano and organ keys, 
and a single tusk will furnish enough to cover the 
keys of thirty to forty cabinet organs, the demand 
for the organs made by this company is now so 
large, that about four of the largest tusks must be 
cut up each week to supply them. Therefore, two 
large elephants must be slaughtered each week, or 
more than one hundred a year, that this one fac- 
tory may be supplied with ivory. This is, of 
course, @ much larger amount than is required by 
any other instrument makers in the country, or, 
perhaps, in the world; but there are many makers 
of pianos and organs, and a number of elephants 
must fall every day to supply them all. 
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GAZINES. 
This is the season when every family is debating 


, What reading it shall choose for the coming year. 


First upon the list should be placed the country, 
or local, paper; for most important of all to every 
member of a family, from the greatest to the small- 
est of readable age, is the information which this 
paper alone contains concerning home news and 
matters of general intelligence. The county paper, 
in fact, will keep its readers well posted in affairs 
of all kinds, political, religious and literary, at 3 
home and abroad. It is, we might say, an epit- 
ome of general and useful knowledge. 

We do not unadvisedly speak thus of the couniry 
press. Our exchange list isa very large one. It 
embraces papers from every section of the United 
States—from Maine to Florida, from thence to 
Texas, and from Texas to California and Oregon. 
These papers we have examined carefully from 
week to weck, and from month to month, and we 
are truly pleased at their excellence as a class, and 
the judgment and ability of their editors. Among - 
them ali there are very few which we cannot cor- « 
dially recommend as sure to prove a beneficial and 
valuable addition to the stock of family reading. 

By this we do not mean they should be made an 
addition, but, as we have already said, should be 
placed first upon tke list. 

Next to the local newspaper, if it is desirable to 
secure, at a trifling cost, a complete variety of read- 
ing for both sexes and all ages, there are no three 
magazines which better fill this programme than 
Once a Month, Home Magazine and Children’s 
Hour. These, as our advertisements show, can be 
obtained, the three for four dollars. Or, if only 
one is desired, it can always be obtained at club 
rates, if subscribed for in conjunction with the local 
paper. Thus, the Home Macazine, or Once a 
Month, which subscribed for singly will cost the 
subscriber two dollars, can be procured through the 
editor of the local newspaper, if taken in conjune- 
tion with his paper, for one dollar and fifty cents; 
and in the.same case the Children’s Hour is reduced 
from one dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar. 


oe 


a3 A Worp to Tuose Wno Senp Us Ciurs.— 
Tn sending us a club in which our different maga- 
zines are included, be careful to write each list by 
itself—if on separate pages or slips of paper it 
would be better. This will make our entry of the 
names in the different subscription books easier and 
more certain, and prevent many mistakes. 
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A New Dress ror THE Home Macazine.—With 


) the January number, our Magazine will put on a 


new and elegant dress, executed by Lauderbach, 
that prince of designers and engravers. 
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THE TURKOMANS. 
(See Engraving.) 

The Turkomans proper are to be found princi- 
pally in that portion of Turkestan which is placed 
between the river Amoo, or Oxus, and the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. They extend as far as the borders 
of Persia, and even trespass on Afghanistan as far 
as Herat. 

In manners, customs and general appearance, 
the Turkomans and Persians differ as widely as 
though the two peoples were separated by great dis- 
tances, so powerful are the influences of religion 
and of historical traditions. They are a brave, 
warlike people, are tolerably honest, and very te- 
nacious of the rites of hospitality, but are extremely 
jealous of foreigners. Their religion is Mohamme- 
dan, and they are very strict in its observances. 

They give little or no attention to agriculture; 
but, dwelling in tents, lead a wild, roving life. 
Slavery is found among them in its most inhuman 
features, their prisoners of war and the victims of 
their nocturnal raids upon neighboring tribes being 
reduced to a condition of servitude. 

Women, among them, are held in no higher es- 
teem than among the other Oriental nations, though, 
owing to the unsettled habits of the people, the 
seclusion to which they are condemned in Turkey 
is impracticable in Turkestan. Both youths and 
maidens marry at a very early age. 

Arminius Vambery, a Hungarian savant, who, 
disguised as a dervish, travelled undetected through 
the western and central portions of Asia, acquiring 
information concerning the religions, habits and 
languages of the different races, refers briefly to this 
matter of betrothal among the Turkomans. He 
says: 

“During my sojourn with Khardjan he be- 
trothed his son, who was not more than twelve 
years old, to a young girl in her tenth year. This 
domestic event was celebrated by a festival at 
which we, his guests, could not avoid being pres- 
ent. Penetrating the tent of the bride, we found 
her absorbed in her embroidery. She did not 
pause for a moment, nor appear to have perceived 
our entrance. During the two hours of our visit, 
she gave but a single evidence—a furtive glance 
which I surprised—that she was aware of the 
presence of strangers. During the repast, which 
was composed, in our honor, of rice boiled in milk, 
Khardjan remarked to us that the ceremony of be- 
trothal had been first fixed for the following au- 
tumn, but that he had hastened it in order that it 
might take place under our auspices, and that it 
might receive our blessings. 

“Tshould not forget to mention that we were 
also received on this occasion by Karaktchi, who, 
unaided and on foot, not satisfied with taking 
three Persians prisoners, had driven them before 
him like so many sheep for more than eight miles. 
He gave us a tithe of the booty, such being re- 
ceived in the name of the Church. This amounted 
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to only a moderate sum; but God knows with what 
joy the brave man heard us chant, in unison, the 
fatiba (benediction) which he had so well merited.” 
igen 
OUR DEPARTMENT OF COOKERY. 

Our thanks are due for many domestic receipts 
sent us during the year which closes with this num- 
ber. We have used many of these; and we have 
overlooked others only because our space was lim- 
ited. We need no receipts for the making of bread, 
cake, puddings, pastry, or preserves; but if any one 
can send us anything new in regard to the cooking 
of soups, meat, oysters, vegetables, or made dishes, 
do not let it be withheld. We have an entire cook- 
book already prepared for publication during the 
ensuing year; but in the branches of cookery last 
mentioned there is still room for additions. 

We have noticed itas something curious that a 
large proportion of the reccipts sent us relate to 
ceake-making, or the preparation of dessert. Is 
this significant of the fact that our American house- 
wives are more thoroughly skilled in the fancy 
branches of culinary art than they are in the more 
homely but really more important branches? It 
is a subject for investigation and consideration. 

ee 
“ARE DOCTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
DRUNEKENNESS?” 

We call especial attention to an article, with the 
above caption, in this number of the Hume MMaga- 
zine. It gives the substance of a report made by 
Dr. Hiram Corson, of Montgomery County, in this 
State, to the “ Medical Society of Pennsylvania,” at 
its twentieth annual session, held at Erie, in June, 
1869. It is exhaustive on the question of aleoho!!z 
stimulants in medical practice, and holds the pro- 
fession responsible for a large amount of the drunk- 
enness that prevails in good society. 
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Tainkine it due your labors in behalf of easing 
woman’s work, I herewith state that in the year 
1854, I purchased one of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machines, being at that day most fully in- 
formed of their excellence over all others. This 
Machine has been in almost uninterrupted use ever 
since (a period of nearly fifteen years), on many 
totally different materials, such as my own boots, 
my boys’ clothing, needle-books, besides the usual 
heavy and light goods worn by ladies and children. 
It has never been repaired, and does not need it 
yet. Ihave often blessed the day on which I first 
entered your fine establishment as a purchaser. 

Mrs. J. W. D. Parren. 

Washington, D. C. 





J&P Make up your clubs early. If you fail to 
get the required number for a club for Home MaGa- 
zIxB&, and can complete your list by adding sub- 
scriptions to Once a Month, do so, as the price is the 
same. 














